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STUDY A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER 


Learn French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
by the PELMAN METHOD. 
rE problem of learning a Foreign Language in 
half the usual time has at last been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands of men and 
women tolearn French, German, Italian and Spanish with- 
out any of the usual drudgery. , 

By the Pelman method you learn French in French, 
German in German, Spanish in Spanish and Italian in 
Italian. English is not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. ; 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You pick up 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. There 
are no classes to attend. The whole of the instruction is 


given through the post. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Here is what a reader who is taking the Pelman French 
Course says : 

‘* Although I have had very little time for 
atndying: that which I have had has been passed 
most pleasantly with the aid of your most 
interesting and lively method of teaching the 
language : not a boring moment, that means 
something when one is both physically and 
mentally tired.’’ 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a foreign language, 
but if you must know the language and be able to speak, 
read and write it correctly, the Pelman method is the 
easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

Write for Free Book To-day 

The Pelman method of learning languages, which has 
now been used for over 20 years with such success, is 
explained in four little books, one for each language : 


French, Spanish, Italian, German 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu). 
You can have a free copy of any one of these books, 
together with a specimen Jesson, by writing for it to-day to : 
State which book you would like and a copy will be 
sent you by return, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, W.1 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES NEW 
YORK: 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane.e JOHANNESBURG : 
P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box i489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Street. 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 


FRESH blood is needed in 
journalism and _ literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your 
spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM— 
the only school under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. 
REDUCED FEES. Special 
courses in Journalism, Short 


Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, 
Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspond- 
ence. No time limit. Free advice 
and Booklet from O.T., 


LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 GORDON SOUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Mus. 4574 
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PLAN 
NOT TO HAVE 


A COLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, 
for thirty consecutive days. That 
is the plan—and in most cases it 
provides immunity from colds 
for the following +hree to four 
months. 


Serocalcin is thought to act by 
building up the natural resistive 
capacity of the body against invad- 
ing organisms that cause colds. 
Some fail to respond to the stimu- 
lation which Serocalcin gives to 
the natural defences, but fortu- 
nately most people experience 
satisfactory results and, by follow- 
ing the simple Serocalcin plan, can 
and do—year after year—enjoy 
complete freedom from colds. 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is 
taken in a dosage of 3 tablets three 
times daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment 
of the common cold 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 
tablets) costs 85. 54d. inc. tax ; and there is 
a small pack of twenty tablets for which the 
charge is 35. 44d. All who suffer from the 
common cold are invited to send 1d. stamp 
(4o comply with regulations) for booklet 
“Immunity from Colds.” 


MADE BY HARWOODS LABORATORIES 
LTD., WATFORD 


REASON 
Human society is not main-; 
tained by the conjectures of 
theology . . . but by those 
sympathies and sentiments, 
and that faculty of Reason, 
which have raised man above 
the animals. Reason, and senti- 
ment refined by Reason, are 
man’s most precious posses- 
sions. Without them man 
could not survive as a social 
being. Reason has contributed 
more to the cultivation and 
refinement of social sentiment | 
and to ideas of right and wrong 
than all the dogmas of religion. 


All thinking men and women should 
write for particulars of membershi: 
to THE RATIONALIST PRESS 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
§ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
Longon, -E.C.4, 


The ‘‘carboy,’’ ancient symbol of the 
chemist’s craft, still flows brilliant and 
mysterious in many a chemist’s shop window. 
It tells all passers-by that there is within, at 
their service, all the fund of pharmaceutical 
knowledge that the chemist has acquired by 
four years’ apprenticeship and many years 
of study and practice. The chemist’s advice 
is always sound. Ask your Chemist’s Opinion of 
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Autumn Conferences 


HE HARD THINKING AND _ PRACTICAL 
activity needed by the arts are at the 
moment well maintained. Conferences 
organised in turn by the Society for Education 
in Art, the British Institute of Adult Education, 
and the Council for Industrial Design have 
given a lead that must be followed up in 
practice all over the country. The first of 
these took stock of wartime achievements and 
examined methods of art teaching over a 
number of years in order to clear the way for 
a new phase of activity, for solid building on 
tested foundations. The B.I.A.E.’s main 
themes were the meaning of the new Educa- 
tion Act, the consequences of educational 
work in the Forces, and a general considera- 
tion of the scope and methods of adult work. 
It is generally recognised that the arts have 
come to play a much bigger role: no-one in 
his senses wishes them to oust the social 
studies that have always been the foundation 
of W.E.A. work, but the recognition of their 
own social value is as welcome as it is tardy. 
The problem of the C.I.D. is narrower but 
not less important. How can we best be 
trained to enjoy and to demand good design 
in household goods? A silent revolution here 
can do much for the arts, which depend so 
constantly on our environment and on our 
standards in daily living. 


Theatre 


MMEDIATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THEATRE 
[promise well, although some are not 

altogether clear. The Old Vic is back 
from its Continental tour and now embarked 
on its second repertory season, which includes 
Michel Saint Denis’s production of Yeats’s 
translation of Gidipus Rex; and it is good to 
have M. St. Denis back in the London 
theatre after his valuable war service. In 
Liverpool the Old Vic Repertory Company 
re-opens with new plays by Sean O Casey 


and Peter Ustinov. A new and distinguished 
(if surprising) management starts work at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, with a policy (supported 
by the Arts Council) of discovering new play- 
wrights, players, and designs; and at the 
Mercury, Martin Browne adds to his record 
of patient effort by staging four new verse 
plays by younger poets. In Glasgow the 
Citizens’ Theatre opens in its new home at 
the Princess’s, determined to found a Scottish 
National drama; and Edinburgh is to have 
its civic theatre. Amateur groups also are 
planning in a determined way. 


Actors’ Demob. Service 


EANWHILE EQUITY, TRUE TO ITS RECORD 
as an active and constructive trade 
union, has come out with a working 

scheme for actors and actresses returning 
from the Forces. The Equity Demobilisation 
Service Bureau at 17 Coventry Street, W.1, 
is now open, under the direction of Mr. 
Geoffrey Robinson, to find first engagements 
without fee for players who have served in 
the Forces for six months or more. In this 
work the Bureau has the willing support of 
the theatre managers, the Agents’ Association, 
various film producing units, and the Arts 
Council, whose drama panel clearly recog- 
nises the positive contribution that war 
experience can make to the theatre and offers 
returning players not only employment but 
also decent standards and opportunities of 
artistic growth. 


Painting and Music 


MONG LOCAL AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVI- 
At= that point the way two are of some 

special interest. The annual exhibition of 
the A.I.A. at the Whitechapel Gallery (reviewed 
on another page) had an encouraging response 
from a representative public. The Student’s 
Group of the A.I.A. announces that its first 
show is to be held at Foyle’s Gallery, Charing 
Cross Road. The membership is drawn from 
about twenty art schools, mostly in London. 
This is breaking new ground, as up to the 


present art students have had no opportunity 
of showing their work publicly. This exhibition 
will be opened by. Mr. Philip James on 
October 16th at 2.30. Secondly, the Sheffield 
Philharmonic Society celebrates its tenth 
birthday by announcing a weekly orchestral 
concert by the Hallé, from September until 
May, and by forming a Listeners’ Club to 
develop better listening. The work of the 
Sheffield Philharmonic is valuable, but finan- 
cial anxiety is never far away, and we would 
urge all readers who are in range to join the 
Society. 


A Newspaper Co-operative 


of the General Election was the blunt 

refusal of the electorate to be bamboozled 
by the propaganda of the millionaire Press. 
However, quite a few of the millions who 
voted Tory must have done so because the 
reasoned case of the Labour movement just 
didn’t get to them. How could it, when the 
overwhelming percentage of our Press is 
proprietor-dominated ? 


Or OF THE MANY ENCOURAGING FEATURES 


For this reason, among others, the announce- 
ment of the formation of the People’s Press 
Printing Society, Ltd., is especially significant. 
For this co-operatively owned Society whose 
shareholders (and no individual may own 
more than two hundred one pound shares), 
elect the Management Committee, is to launch 
the new Daily Worker. With the lifting of 
paper restrictions the Daily Worker will become 
a full-size paper with all the features and 
coverage to which the capitalist press has 
accustomed us. A paper which carries on the 
militant traditions of the Worker and brings 
independent news into half a million homes 
will do much to redress the balance which is 
now weighted so heavily in favour of the 
millionaires. 


News from Overseas 


T IS STILL EXCITING AND UNUSUAL TO HAVE 
[229 news of the Continent, but interchange 

is growing. The L.P.O. is to go to France 
in November as the guest of the French 
Government, in exchange for the Conserva- 
toire orchestra which is coming here, and the 
L.P.O. will go on to Antwerp and Brussels. 
The opening of the British Council’s art 
gallery in Paris is an important step. Con- 
temporary British paintings will be shown 
there and later sent out on tour; and it is a 
pleasant thought that the gallery opened with 
a show of our children’s art which was excel- 
lently received. It even attracted Picasso and 
Brancusi, professional avoiders of galleries, 
and got them talking. 


The International P.E.N. is playing its part 
as a writers’ association in the rehabilitation 
of culture. Centres are reopened in France 
and Belgium; Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Norway are likely to be soon restored; and 
in Italy, where the society was early suppressed 
by Italian fascism, a new centre has now 
been formed with Ignazio Silone as president. 
In India the first All-India Writers’ Conference 
takes place this month. Its theme is ‘‘ the 
development of the Indian literatures as a 
uniting force,’”’ and it will be concerned with 
such questions as the value of classical studies 
for modern literature, the influence of Euro- 
pean on Indian writers, and the conditions of 
freedom in literature. This conference is of 
immense importance in a world that is 
entering into peace and that is bound by the 
principles to which the Allied governments 
have pledged themseives. 
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British Film Crisis 


by Ralph Bond 


HE ANGLO-AMERICAN FILM WaR_ CON- 

tinues unabated. Mr. Rank has visited 

America and been entertained at 
numerous dinners at which we gather strong 
drinks were excluded in deference to his tee- 
total beliefs, although there was no lack of hot 
air in the speeches of Hollywood executives, 
who proclaimed fervently their desire to see 
British films in America. A strong delegation 
of Hollywood producers has toured Europe, at 
the invitation of S.H.A.E.F. Their visit, we 
were assured, had nothing, nothing whatso- 
ever, to do with their European interests and 
business contacts. No, sir, they just wanted to 
look around, but no business. 

In Britain the Rank monopoly steadily 
increases its grip on production and exhibi- 
tion. The sole surviving major independent 
producers — Ealing Studios — have at last 
succumbed. Owning no cinemas of their own, 
they have had to rely for years on circuit 
bookings from Rank or A.B.P.C. to recover 
their production costs. The crisis came when 
they made Priestley’s They Came to a City. 

either circuit would give them a booking. 
Now, Ealing Studios have signed a distribution 
contract with Rank. It is said that this implies 
no interference by Rank with Ealing’s produc- 
tion policy or choice of subjects. This is 
probably true; there will be no direct inter- 
ference, but from now on Ealing will have to 
be careful to choose subjects that will not 
offend Mr. Rank’s distributors. Good safe 
subjects. No more dangerous experiments like 
They Came to a City. 

Rank’s direct production interests continue 
to sprawl all over the available Studio space. 
Sound City, Shepperton, was an independent 
Studio fully requisitioned by Government 
Departments during the War. A few stages 
have now been released and Mr. Wesley 
Ruggles promptly moves in to make a large- 
scale musical for Mr. Rank. This is to be a 
mammoth production, the first British musical 
on a Hollywood scale of lavishness. With 
Wesley Ruggles producing, Agnes de Mille to 
compose and stage the dances, and a group of 
imported Hollywood experts supervising, there 
should be little difficulty in achieving an 
authentic British quality. 

Meanwhile in America, where of course 
there is no hostility to British films at all, Mr. 
Rank’s productions are still collecting dust in 
the vaults. Colonel Blimp, Henry V, and several 
others, produced here at enormous cost, have 
yet to be seen by the American cinema-going 
public. The argument from Rank has always 
been that you have got to spend money 
lavishly to break open the American market. 
The money has been spent but the American 
market is still closed. Not by any deliberate 
intention, of course. The trouble was film 
stock. Hollywood was so short of film stock 
for its own pictures that, however much it 
desired to, it simply could not find enough to 
spare to print copies of British films to show 
in American cinemas. One hesitates to think 
what would have happened if Hollywood had 
been told that there was insufficient stock in 
Britain to print copies of the imported Ameri- 
can films. As it was, the Board of Trade had 
to make an allocation from the dwindling 
stock reserves in this country so that Rank’s 
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films could have copies printed for export to 
America. And still the films are not shown. 
If it’s not one reason, it’s another. It was not 
stock shortage that held up Henry Vin America. 
Just a little matter of the Hays Office objecting 
to Shakespeare’s dialogue. They objected to 
any mention of the “ Whore of Babylon,” and 
to the use of the words “ bastard’? and 
“‘ dastard.”’ It is now reported that the Hays 
Office has relented and will pass the film 
with a minimum of cuts. 

But you’ve got to hand it to Rank, he’s a 
sticker. He still believes he will get his films 
shown in America. Maybe he will, but at 
what price? Listen to W. H. Mooring, who 
used to run the now defunct but much- 
respected film trade journal, The Bioscope. 
Mooring has been writing from Hollywood 
for years and has his ear to the ground: 

“* When Hollywood has a stake in the 
British film industry and only then, can 
British producers expect American release 
for their product on equal terms with 
Hollywood films.” 

And— 

‘** British producers who do not tie up 
with American film companies will still not 
get into the U.S. market unless through 
some other British company with American 
affiliations.” 

Some of us have been saying the same 
thing for years, but it is nice to have it con- 
firmed, and all the facts do confirm it. 

The price for any worth-while (i.e., profit- 
able) distribution of British films in the 
U.S.A. is increasing Hollywood control over 
British production. 

“You want your films in our theatres ? ”’ 
says Hollywood in effect. ‘“‘ Okay, but we are 
going to have a much bigger say-so on every- 
thing you do.” 

Readers will hardly need to be reminded 
how dangerous this is. Hollywood already 
dictates a good 80 per cent. of our cinema 
programmes. Now she intends to move in on 
our own film production and attempt to run 
that too. 

It is difficult to see how Rank can escape 
this dilemma, even if he wants to. He has 
deliberately pursued a policy of concentrating 
production on a relatively few, highly- 
expensive films, designed to capture the 


American market. He has ignored those who 
advocated an alternative policy of producing 
a large number of good-quality, medium- 
budget pictures which need no foreign markets 
to recoup their production costs. Conse- 
quently, his large chain of cinemas in Odeon 
and Gaumont-British is absolutely dependent 
on American product. 

Rank needs American films, but Hollywood 
doesn’t need or want our films—except on 
their own terms. 


This is the essential element in the situation 
and once it is grasped a lot of things are easy 
to understand. It explains why months ago 
Rank was under the necessity of allowing 
20th-Century Fox a large representation on 
the Board of Gaumont-British. As a result of 
his American visit, he has arranged business 
deals with two other major Hollywood pro- 
ducers, R.K.O. and Selznick International. 
A new company has been formed, Selznick 
International Pictures of England, Ltd., with 
Selznick himself in charge of production. 
Films made through this company, or through 
the R.K.O. set-up will obviously have to be 
approved in advance by the American 
interests, and produced with one eye all the 
time on American and not British audience 
reaction. 

This, I believe, will prove to be a disastrous 
policy. Every time the British industry has 
made films with a so-called ‘‘ international 
appeal”’ they have come unstuck. British 
International Pictures tried it years ago and 
flopped. The Ostrers in Gaumont tried it 
and lost millions. The great strength of 
British Studios during the last five years has 
rested on a policy of making British films 
designed to appeal to our own people. It 
has been said that the only true international 
film is a film that is national, and there is an 
enormous amount of truth in this. All the 
great French, Russian, British, and, yes, 
American films have been films about those 
countries, their people, their way of life. . 

If Hollywood producers come to Britain, 
by arrangement with Rank or independently, 
and spend millions of pounds of his or their 
own money, they will not render one single 
contribution, however minute, to the develop- 
ment of a healthy British film industry. They 
may on the contrary do it incalculable harm 
and destroy all the good work that has been 
put in during the stress of war. 

The Americans want to come here and 
make pictures. They are far-seeing enough to 
realise that Hollywood is stale and London is 
an excellent alternative centre. They will 
come alright and if they wreck the British 
film industry in the process, well, isn’t that 
good business ? 

This is a question that must concern every 
artist, every writer, every film technician and 
workman who takes pride in his craft. 

Exactly the same problem faces France. 
Rank, playing in reverse, has done a deal 
with French-Gaumont, and Pathé of France 
have tied-up with R.K.O. of Hollywood. 
Under these arrangements, each company will 
distribute its partner’s product. Pathé, for 
instance, will distribute R.K.O. product in 
France. R.K.O. will not produce in France, 
but will distribute Pathé’s product in the States. 
A similar arrangement is at the basis of the 
Rank-Gaumont deal. On the surface it looks 
to be nothing but a good business arrange- 
ment beneficial to both sides. 

In effect, it may well mean the artistic 
destruction of the French film industry. 
French film technicians are justifiably alarmed. 

Charles Chezeau, Secretary of the French 
Union of Film Workers, is extremely sceptical 
about the so-called benefits to France of these 
mergers. 

““ The first and foremost result,” he writes 
in Le Film Frangais, ‘‘ will be that R.K.O. 
will have a strong influence on Pathé produc- 
tions. It is clear that the films made will 
have to have a box-office appeal for both 
French and American audiences, and ex- 
perience has shown us what happens to this 
kind of production—for instance, Pépé le 
Moko, made in Hollywood as Algiers |” 

““ The strongest weapon we have against 
foreign competition is the preservation of a 
specific national character for our productions. 
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“*The safety of the French Cinema,” he 
concludes, *‘ depends upon a halt being put 
to this exploitation of our market by French 
or foreign monopolists.” 

LtP sis 


precisely the 
character 


” 


“* specific national 
that Chezeau refers to that con- 


‘stituted much of the greatness of the French 


Cinema. It is obvious that a_ so-called 
** international popularisation ”’ of the French 
Cinema would destroy the essential qualities 
of its greatness. They would cease to be 
French films and consequently would cease to 
have any value to the French public or 
anyone else. 


The same logic applies to the British 
Cinema. We can make no advance if our 
films must conform to a synthetic Hollywood 
box-office standard designed only to secure 
world distribution at all costs. And that is 
what will happen whether Rank intends it 
or not. 


For all who love the Cinema, the outlook 
is very serious. British films are literally at 
the cross-roads. Great financial monopoly 
interests, native and foreign, are moving in to 
destroy the “‘ specific national character ’’ we 
achieved during the years of war. It will 
need all our efforts and al! the sympathy and 
support of the Labour Government to prevent 
this happening and to preserve the British 
Cinema for the British people. Only in that 
way can it become international in the true 
sense of the word. 


Theatre Royal, Bristol 


Out and About in Bristol 


by W. R. Hutton 


STRANGER ARRIVING IN BRISTOL WOULD 
A imagine us to have no culture at all. A 

tobacconist now stands where Cottle’s 
used to be, where Wordsworth’s and Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads ”’ was first published. 
A stupid statue, its stony Victorian prudery 
commemorating Chatterton ‘‘ who perished 
in his pride,’’ degrades the finest parish church 
in England, St. Mary’s, Redcliffe. There is 
no municipal orchestra, not even a town brass 
band in the city that was honeycombed with 


- musical ‘* houses ”’ and societies when Purcell 


was alive, and now, the Colston Hall being 
destroyed by fire, a row is in progress over the 
suitability of the Central Hall for large 
orchestral concerts. Three years ago the 
theatre that knew Mrs. Siddons and Garrick 
had become the ‘‘ old Gaff,’ a place for 
corny suggestiveness and drunks until some 
citizens got together and purchased it, so that 
now C.E.M.A. have it—a National Theatre 
—our oldest. 

And Art? Where are the sculptors, the 
painters, of Bristol? It is worth enquiring, 
for enquiry will show that within the silent, 
still flesh the citizen bacilli work hard, creating, 
discussing, producing, and absorbing art and 
culture. Some of these citizens indeed have 
hearts and minds big as the city, but they 
work and live in discrete separate cliques and 
groups, nor is there any attempt at centralisa- 
tion or unification, nor any civic help or 
recognition. 


But though Cottle is dead, his publishing 
house pulled down, Bristol may yet produce 
a book as significant as ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.” 
If a Chatterton is born in Bristol the Bristol 
Writers’ Association may help him to recog- 
nition. Though Garrick and the splendour of 
the Theatre Royal have departed, much 
pleasure and educational amusement has 
come from the shows which C.E.M.A. has 
brought to the town, and the encouragement 
which the local dramatic groups have been 
given by their public festival in this theatre 
has somewhat compensated for the sordid 
forgetfulness of Bristol towards the ‘‘ Royal.” 
There are artists in Bristol, and there are 
musicians, and if the city as a whole can solve 
its petty group squabbles and really get down 
to the job of encouraging culture among its 
citizens, a virile and promising centre will 
arise in the West of England. Bristol may 
regain consciousness with the November 
elections when the city’s brain is renewed and 
the electors throw out their dead. 

And Bristol is lucky in its paid servants. 
The Public Library service is really magni- 
ficent, despite heavy losses by blitz. The 
Reference Library is one of the finest in the 
country and is one of the least restricted by 
officials. This library, for instance, has an 
index of plays in the number of characters 
needed, a useful index for drama groups, and 
this and other things are the work of Mr. 
James Ross, M.A., a truly cultured Head 


(Architectural Review) 


Librarian, a first-class mind, and a good 
friend to all who are interested in literature 
and culture. 

The Art Gallery is not as good. It has, it 
is true, suffered from bombs, but it never was 
good. Many of its pictures are too stupid and 
boring for Art; gifts, many of them, from the 
commercial connoisseurs of Bristol’s trade and 
industry. Many exhibitions of art from all 
over the world have stopped here on their 
travels round the country. But the work of 
George Melhuish, Bristol’s one professional 
painter, who has exhibited in Burlington 
House and in the galleries in London, whose 
work has been purchased by the nation in 
London, seems to be unknown to the Art 
Gallery committee-men. 

Near the city centre is the ‘‘ Bristol,’’ a 
social centre. Here, lonely Servicemen can 
buy a snack, and young boys and girls dance 
and listen to culture from tin-pan alley. No 
real meat is given to the youngsters, unless 
the Sunday joint of a few well-chosen words 
from the Padre can be counted. The coun- 
cillors congratulate. ‘‘ It keeps them off the 
streets,’ and we must congratulate the 
councillors for giving us so fine a precedent 
and so useful a starting point for a real centre 
in the future which will be really social. 

Across the way is the Folk House, a small 
community of esperantists, artists, students, 
and craft folk. With the enthusiastic help of 
Mr. Hugh-Jones of the Folk House, poetry 
readings have been held there, an experiment 
which not even lack of funds and publicity 
has been able to stop. And here are held the 
meetings of various music, dramatic, and other 
cultural groups. 

Poetry and prose are written and published 
as well as discussed. The Bristol Writers’ and 
Artists’ Association and the Poet Pilgrims 
both publish their members’ work, and both 
these bodies are finding audiences and help 
for would-be writers. Even that august body, 
the Bristol Savages, ‘allows its members to 
lisp in numbers. The Savages are the remains 
of a group of young business-men who used 
to meet some 20 years ago to paint, in an 
evening, a set subject. Their Red Lodge is 
old too, and cultured and kind as these elderly 
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The Miner 


burgesses are, their years and exclusiveness 
negate a contribution to the city’s cultural life. 

But Art? There is the Art School, whose 
annual show has just been held. The students’ 
creative work was poor; how could it be other- 
wise since Bristol’s shoulder is so cold to the 
artist? ‘‘ Concentrate upon commerce, my 
children,” says the city (her motto is virtute 
et industria) and they did, and the commercial 
section was much better. 

In Clifton (remember Inigo Jollifant’s 
sneer ?) is the Clifton Art Club. This is a group 
of persons and artists united by Social Tone 
and Art. Their annual show has just been 
held, and now there is much fluttering in the 
dovecotes of Clifton and Redland. But it is 
unkind to mock, for although the prospects 
of an art student in Bristol are bleak unless 
he or she can become conspicuous in com- 
merce or society, this is not to deny the years 
of encouragement given freely by such Clifton 
Art Club members as Mr. Donald Hughes 
and Miss Kit Gunton, to all who painted or 
sculpted in Bristol. The annual show reveals 
some work of high order, especially that of 
D. M. Moore and C. Turnley, whose factory 
studies and landscapes are outstanding. 

On Blackboy Hill is another group who 
draw from life in a church hall. Nor has 
nonconformist Bristol made the finding of 
models for the nude very easy, but they have 
been found and the group is expanding, for 
there is a waiting list at the Art School. Once 
you might have seen a giant fresco on the hull 
of a corvette in the shipyards. For the rest 
of art in Bristol, reference must be made to 
the public conveniences. 

Bristol has several music societies. The 
W.M.A. should organise a branch here. 
There are too many different bodies over- 
lapping, from the appreciation of Beethoven 
to the supply of swing for dances. A move 
has been made, in response to Tom Russell’s 
article in Bristol Packet, to form a municipal 
orchestra ‘‘ after the war.” Well, the war is 
over now. Meanwhile the loss of the Colston 
Hall is a blow from which music in Bristol 
is suffering. 

And Drama, and Films? Well, there’s no 
film society in Bristol. There used to be a 
society based on the Academy Cinema in 
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Bristol’s Cheltenham Road, but its gone now, 
and films in Bristol are Rank as Rank can be. 
But drama flourishes. From Bristol’ the 
amateur stage invaded South Wales, rousing 
the inhabitants to defend their ravaged prize 
boards, so that now Bristolians come empty 
from Wales, and the valley club rooms sparkle 
with diplomas and trophies. The Children’s 
Theatre may put on a pantomime at the 
Theatre Royal this Christmas. Bristol owes 
much to C.E.M.A., who brought to the town 
much that, had profit been the only con- 
sideration, we should never have seen. 

The Little Theatre is Bristol’s own reper- 
tory. But unlike the Royal, its funds keep it 
to the straight and narrow path of what the 
public like. This is a pity, because the 
“Little”? has a good company, and with 
more publicity and imagination on the part 
of the management a response could be 
evoked among the citizens of Bristol which 
would make the theatre a live progressive 
thing. 

Publishing is a Bristol business and Bristol 
publishers are willing to help, despite paper 
rationing, to put the local writer’s talent 
before the public. But the newspapers reflect 
the culturally unconscious city. The daily is 
so dead that when one passes its building, one 
is surprised to find it still there; one thought 
it was, no, not blitzed, but destroyed maybe 
in the Reform Act Riots. Even the evening 
paper with the largest circulation can but find 
room for such apostles of culture as Beverley 
Baxter. The other evening paper is more 
helpful and has given much publicity to young 
organisations and their ideas and ideals. 

Well, that’s Bristol. I might have mentioned 
the Boys’ Clubs and other such organisations, 
but these are to be found in most towns of 
Bristol’s size. What I have mentioned are 
Bristol’s own. The future is up to Bristolians, 
and it is hoped in the next few weeks to get 
all the various groups together with a view 
to impressing on candidates in the Municipal 
Elections in November the importance of 
Civic recognition and help for culture in the 
city. If this can be done, and the point 
rammed well home, we may see arise in the 


city a Centre which will be really cultural 
and social. 


George Downs: 


Social Realism in 


Contemporary Art 


by Wyn Henderson 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY GEORGE 
Downs which was on show at the Char- 
lotte Street Centre recently is a con- 
vincing demonstration of the fact that 
social-realism (that favourite Aunt Sally of 
the Ivory Tower dwellers) need not be dull. 

George Downs’s exhibition affords ample 
proof that spontaniety of feeling and fresh- 
ness of vision, combined with a technique 
adequate to express them, can produce results 
which. academic technical perfection alone 
could never hope to achieve ; and yet the 
subjects of the paintings he exhibits have all 
the social content that their titles indicate: 
Lambeth Walk, Dockland, Christian Street, 
Cycle Race, Perish Fudah etc. This brings us 
to the point that it is the painter’s approach 
to his subject which is of paramount import- 
ance. Far from being a bogey, social-realism 
is the source of inspiration of the artist who 
loves life and his fellow-men, a fact confirmed 
by the work of such artists as Breughel, Goya, 
Daumier and Hogarth to name only a few. 

In a painting like Lambeth Walk (1939) the 
artist’s intense pleasure in his subject instantly 
communicates itself, and the sympathetic 
delight which evoked the synthesis is im- 
mediately transferred. Here is no mere 
notation of phenomena, but a rigorously 
ordered selection emerging as a disciplined, 
considered and highly personal statement. 

Street Scene, reproduced here, is simpler in 
composition than some of Downs’s work and 
has a curious atmosphere of suspended 
animation that, despite its slightly melancholy 
note, is restful and calm. The rich russet of 
the coat of the standing figure fades gradually 
away into the pale translucent olive green of 
the horizon, while the group of figures in the 
foreground is held firmly in place by the strong 
accent of brilliant yellow made by the hair of 
the child on the right. There is a haunting 
quality, which is also peculiarly English, about 
the streets of little early nineteenth-century 
houses to be found in many parts of London, 
wherever the streets are exceptionally wide 
and the buildings low and two-storied, with 
rounded fanlights over the doorways. Whilst 
George Downs is in no way a devotee of the 
wearisomely fashionable cult of the last two 
decades, his paintings often evoke the nostalgic 
melancholy that seems to inhere in the relics 
of early and middle Victoriana. 

The other painting reproduced here, The 
Miner, is a particularly interesting example 
of what can be achieved only by this naive 
approach. It is more than a cross-section, it 
is actually inter-spacial, as we are shown the 
ground surface and at the same time the 
miner working below ground with an apparent- 
ly effortless transition from one plane to the 
other, with an ease only achieved as a rule by 


children ; and the composition at the same 
time achieves a complete homogeneity. 


Though it maybe that Downs’s technical 
ability is not so far advanced as to allow him 
to be completely and finally articulate, there 
is a rare sincerity in his sensitive and passionate 
response to these stimuli which, even when an 
imperfect technical development causes him 
to falter, often conveys more than an accom- 
plished technician with less feeling would do. 


George Downs has always painted against 
heavy odds, in time wrenched with difficulty 
from the exigencies of wage-earning to support 
a family, and his achievement up to the 
present is a tribute to his devotion and 
singleness of purpose. 


It is not every contemporary artist who 
makes plain a wish to establish such direct, 
immediate and simple communication without 
intellectual acrobatics or private allusion or 
purely narcissistic junketings. And it is rare 
to find a form of statement of such modesty 
and integrity that it precludes all mannerisms. 
Downs’s lack of sophistication and genuine 
naivety are refreshing. An illuminating com- 
ment on his attitude is the fact that the two 
flower paintings alone among his exhibits 
show a certain stiffness and conventionality, 
failing to reflect the poetic feeling which 
invests the rest of his work. 


The importance of artists of the quality of 
George Downs and L. 8S. Lowry, whose 
approach to painting is somewhat similar, 
would seem to be that by their very simpli- 
fication and elimination of inessentials they 
concentrate the attention on the essential 
qualities of a satisfactory painting and so 
short-circuit the deadening approach of the 
‘ uninstructed who measure an artist’s success 
by his ability to vie with the camera. Thus 
they bring home to the great public for whom 
they wish to paint the vital factor of the 
artist’s personal approach to the “‘ object” he 
is painting, of that something added to nature 
of which Bacon speaks: ‘‘ homo additus 
naturae.”’ 


Street Scene 


Poetry and this War 


by Roy Fuller 


“Acceptance seems so spiritless, protest so vain.” 


HE MOOD OF THE BEST ENGLISH POETRY 
Te the last war, the poetry that was 

written towards the end of 716, and in 
"17 and °18, echoes with some fidelity the 
mood of the European masses. The ‘‘pacifist”’ 
poetry of Sassoon, Owen, and Graves, with 
its horrors, ironies, pities, and often detached 
standpoint, corresponds to the slogan of 
“* peace ”’ of the revolutionary parties to which 
much of Europe eventually responded. Tech- 
nical considerations apart, it. is the truth of 
this poetry on the level of ideas which gives 
it its power and significance. The values it 
was able to assert, its confident condemnation 
of suffering, the military machine, profiteers, 
the indifferent at home, were historically 
progressive and appealed to 
instincts of the peoples engaged in the War. 
The statements of the poets (so far as they 
went) had some of the revelatory, surprising, 
and satisfactory elements which the statements 
of the Socialists had; and the men who made 
them were naturally those who had seen the 
war at first hand. 


It can be seen that the poetry of the late 
War must be very different from that of 


the last. 
* * * 


The stratum of ideology which runs under all 
literature is, during modern wars, very near 
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the deepest ' 


the surface. The reason is easy to see. With 
the raising of mass armies the writer becomes 
intimately involved in a public activity 
towards which (if he is to write of the life of 
his own times) he is forced to express an 
attitude. I say ‘‘ public” activity meaning 
rather political activity, for it does not need 
the well-worn maxim of Clausewitz to tell us 
that war is politics continued by other means. 

In wartime, then, the specific gravity of the 
content of poetry is particularly important. 
The degree a ‘‘ war poet” faces up to the 
real and immediate issues of his age, the 
amount of historically valid truth he expresses, 
fixes, finally, the stature of his work. The war 
poet (I shall discard the marks of quotation), 
in fact, cannot escape the expression of an 
ideological attitude towards his war: in one 
sense it is the expression of the attitude which 
makes him a war poet. 

* * * 


In my view the two most important factors 
determining the character of English poetry 
during the late war are; first, the absence of 
a. clear and consistent political attitude 
towards the War from English intellectuals as 
a whole; and secondly, the mass withdrawal 
of poets from active participation in the War. 

My expression of the first factor is, of course, 
only a way of summarising the result of the 
development of the international socialist 
movement from 1917 to 1939, and begs 
questions for which I have neither the space 
nor the authority to suggest answers. But the 
outcome of the political confusion and dis- 
illusion which existed among young writers in 
1939 was that when they came to write about 
the War they were unable (unlike Owen, 
Sassoon, and Graves) to assert any public 
values at all. This is surely the most striking 
thing about the poetry of the late War: 
horrors, hatred of authority and those who 
fatten on war contracts, the values of com- 
radeship—these are almost entirely absent or 
expressed perfunctorily. There is no con- 
demnation of war as war. All is accepted— 
painfully, but accepted. And instead of the 
re-affirmation of human values which poets 
of the 1914-18 war made, there is the expres- 
sion of a personal sadness at the calamity 
which has befallen humanity (and the poet), 
and (one sees it now) a rather wet nostalgia 
for the kindnesses and truths of domestic love. 
The virtue attending the sexual affairs of two 
people—this is all the poet is able to set 
against the disasters of a world. 

I am generalising, naturally. There are 
some poems expressing an historical attitude 
towards the War which, although largely 
negative, implies a set of positive and concrete 
beliefs. 

But the only positive (and fairly inchoate) 
widespread, non-private assertion is a kind of 
sullenness; the idea that the soldier, the 
human unit, is worth more than the War, 
and that the unit has become inescapably 
involved in an inevitable convulsion. In fact, 
the feeling of the days of Munich and after, 
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that the War was unpreventable and, even, 
necessary to bring down the fascist régimes, 
is implicit in this poetry. That the instrument 
which was used against fascism was an 
England which, whatever its spirit and its 
allies, had not changed its social structure, 
makes the war poets cynical and doubtful, 
and it is a civilian poet who dares the positive 
statement of defending ‘‘the bad against 
the worse.” 
* * * 

The escape of English poets from the late 
war follows logically from the political con- 
fusion which succeeded the Spanish War: 
almost all the best poets who were under 35 
in 1939 never saw service in the armed forces. 
I am not necessarily implying condemnation 
of such poets: their conduct, which was con- 
ditioned partly by their assessment of private 
values (which they retired to safeguard) over 
political values, was paralleled by many poets 
who volunteered or were conscripted for 
service. The changed character of warfare as 
compared with 1914-18 and the events of 
1940 in Europe made it possible—often almost 
inevitable—for poets in the Forces to evade 
active service. 

The chances, then, from 1939 to 1945, were 
all against the conjunction of a talent like 
Owen’s and the full impact of war. In the 
end there was no great or even very good 
‘* war”? poet (unless his poems still remain 
unpublished). The history, during the war 
years, of English poetry must be traced mainly 
through the civilian poets; which is one reason 
why it is so unsatisfactory. 

* * * 

I am more diffident about ‘‘ war ”’ poetry 
than the foregoing remarks—intended to lead 
to a notice of two recently published books 
which illuminate them: Ha/ Hal Among the 
Trumpets, by Alun Lewis (Allen and Unwin, 
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and Sidney Keyes’ Collected Poems (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d.)—suggest. In a sense it Is a 
journalistic not a literary category. The 
poetry of the last war, too, by reason of the 
refining process of time and the excellence of 
Owen has come to be regarded as better and 
more significant than it was, giving us a 
somewhat false or imaginary yardstick with 
which to measure up the poetry of the late 
war. Again, experience in war, death in war, 
colour poetry and reputation very deeply. I 
am not sure that I am able to ignore all these 
irrelevant values. 

Lewis and Keyes, whose untimely deaths one 
sincerely regrets, are, in the minds of a large 
cross-section of the poetry reading public, the 
oustanding war poets of the late conflict. 

Astonishingly, Keyes is not, in the sense I 
have been using the term, a war poet at all. 
He was at Oxford until he entered the Army 
in April, 1942, by which time he had written 
about three-quarters of all the poetry that 
has survived him. He served only five months 
in the ranks, and he must have spent several 
of them at an OCTU. He was killed in his 
first serious action. Not more than two of his 
poems are about his experience as a soldier. 

Nor are the rest of his poems, written almost 
entirely in wartime, about the war as the end 
result of two decades of social and political 
struggle; about the War, in other words, as 
it presented itself to the poets who were his 
immediate predecessors. Debarred by his age 
from observation of or participation in the 
events of the ’thirties, Keyes was able to 
ignore the ideological, even the practical, level 
of the war—how completely is illustrated by 
his curiously neutral poem called ‘‘ Timo- 
shenko.”’ Death and love, and their surround- 
ing symbolism, which in Auden or Barker, 
say, had a firm connection with the real world, 
in Keyes take on a fetishistic existence of their 
own—in a way, a logical development of the 
poetry of the ’thirties which to me is deplor- 
able. Heavily influenced by the magical side 
of Yeats, by Rilke, and even by Charles 
Williams and his friend John Heath Stubbs 
(not, unfortunately, by another friend, Drum- 
mond Allison), most of Keyes’ poems are 
unreadable without a determined effort. 
Unreadable because they are wordy, unclear, 
and irrelevant. 

I would agree that some of these bad 
qualities are a result of Keyes’ extreme youth 
(he was killed at the age of twenty). Mr. 
Michael Meyer has, quite rightly, included in 
the present volume apparently every poem 
which reaches a certain standard of com- 
petence, but the result is to fog the display of 
Keyes’ talent. In the end one likes best a 
charming undergraduate poem like the ‘‘Elegy 
for Mrs. Virginia Woolf”? or the admirable 
poem with which the book begins and which 
he wrote as a schoolboy. In his more ambitious 
pieces there are only good lines, only the 
evidence of a fertile, precocious talent, of a 
most interesting devotion to verse, insufficient, 
I think, to make predictions or to assure 
Keyes more than an odd place in the poetry 
of the last few years. 

* * * 


The poetry of Alun Lewis embodies 
strikingly and conveniently all the points I 
have made about the poetry of the late war. 
He was old enough (he was killed at the age 
of twenty-eight in 1944) to have known the 
agitations of the ’thirties, he joined the Army 
in 1940 and saw long service in this country 
before being transferred to India Command. 
He has defined, in a letter, precisely the 
position from which he wrote: ‘. . , although 
I’m more engrossed with the single poetic 
theme of Life and Death, for there doesn’t 
seem to be any question more directly relevant 
than this one. . . . I find myself quite unable 
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to express at once the passion of Love, the © 


coldness of Death . . .« 


and the fire that beats | 


against resignation, ‘‘ acceptance.” Accep- 


tance seems so spiritless, protest so vain. In « 


between the two I live.” 


| 


Lewis always recognised his ‘duty ”’ as a — 
war poet—to be truthful about his life and — 
all his feelings as a soldier. In many of his 


poems there is a calm and deliberate searching _ 
for poetic effects, and the conveyance of a _ 
sense of power, which is very impressive; and — 


then all too often the poem peters out in a 
return to the conventional ideas arising from 


personal love. Lewis was far too conscious of — 


reality to be able, like Keyes, to experiment 
uninhibitedly with symbols; consequently the 
success of his verse depends a good deal, like 
Owen’s or Sassoon’s, on the sincerity, elo- 


quence, and truth of his simplicity—qualities _ 


that in Owen are terrible, in Lewis merely 
admirable. 


History repeats itself—but the second time — 
as farce: Marx’s epigram occurs to us in | 


relation to the late war in more connections 
than verse. Lewis’s ideas are not, of course, 


farcical, but there is something pathetic in | 


his attempt—in the attempt, indeed, of many 
of the late war poets—to continue the tradition 
of Owen and of Edward Thomas. To con- 
tinue it as though twenty of the most fateful 
years of social history had simply not, in the 
meantime, happened. 

Hints of the wider pessimism, disillusion, 
and disbelief of the late war can be found 
even in Owen; in “Strange Meeting,’ the 
unfinished poem he wrote during the last few 
months of his life, for instance, where the 


rough draft ‘‘ Let us break ranks from those 


who trek from progress,” becomes ‘‘ None 
will break ranks, though nations trek from 


progress ” in the version he seems to have 


preferred. In what appears to me to be the 
best poem in Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets 
(which, I must hasten to say, is a most 
interesting collection), ‘‘ The Jungle,” with 
the influence of Owen upon it, the men who 
fill Owen’s poems have turned into birds 
and beasts: 

“But we who dream beside this jungle pool 
Prefer the instinctive rightness of the poised 
Pied kingfisher deep darting for a fish 
To all the banal rectitude of states, 

The dew-bright diamonds on a viper’s back 

To the slow poison of a meaning lost 

And the vituperations of the just.” 

What does this vague and weak ‘“‘ pre- 
ference ”’ for nature or instinct mean but that 
the poet has abandoned humanity and is in- 
capable of saying anything about the human 
activities in which he is playing a part? In 
further disasters befalling civilisation which 
Owen foresaw, the trek. of nations from 
progress, Lewis’s poems—and almost all the 
poems of the late war—are the very personal 
notes of a detached pedestrian. 
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them be with you; you have seen them. 
Henceforward they are there; no trick of 
thought can void them from your mind. 
Settling to sleep in the soft bed may you toss 
restless, irked by the image of the homeless 
destitute, chased from the land by debt 
finding a hard lying on a Bombay pavement. 
Running your eye over a rich menu, may you 
vicariously feel the pangs of a peasant’s empty 
belly yearning for food. Caressing your chil- 
dren be struck told by the keening grief of 
deprived parents watching an infant slide 
eagerly to death. Let the eternity of stunted 
lives shread the accustomed peace and comfort 
from your mind replacing them with a tortuous 
itch of ill, until, oh, sirs, the thrust of truth 
begets the boldness of an ending action. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Imperial Exhibition: the Indian 


Peasant 


by Geoffrey Parsons 


ty OME, GENTLEMEN, STEP UP, STEP UP, 
( observe, this is the living wonder of 
the world. Step closer, observe with 
care. Yes, madam, living, living, he is alive: 
That is the main wonder; there are more to 
come. See the pitiful size of him, shrunken 
and seared with hunger. Time is short, I 
cannot recount in detail the many famines he 
has survived. See how the sun anatomises 
him, count his bones, look, I can contain his 
shin between my thumb and its neighbouring 
finger. Fit pitiful stalks to mount a stunted 
body. Yes, sir, he is human, a child of god, 
sir, your brother, born in suffering of a mother, 
sir, that was sister to yours. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, step up, why should you edge 
away; does shame clasp you with its gripping 
tentacles ? Come, come, you are not used to 
be so tender to the touch of conscience. 

Sir, you are studious in economy, this is 
your subject, sir; here, breathing, is the quin- 
tessence of your minimum standards, this 
sunbaked atom of humanity is the conclusion 
of your rich research. And you, sir, yes you, 
edging away at the back with a purposive air. 
Ah, he has gone, itching and irking at the 
thought of plump bodies working in more 
equitable latitudes, pampered on profits taken 
from his private till. He is resolved, I read it 
in his tread, no longer to endure such gross 
extravagance. Here is medical evidence that 
aman may live on so much and no more, for 
see, look, turn your eyes again on the exhibit; 
he palpably pulses. If the heart can tick and 
the process of metabolism be sustained on a 
handful of rice, why should the grasping ones 
submit to the wastage of wheat and the 
munching of meat by bodies that were born 
to toil, and merely by some gross oversight 
on the part of God calculated also to consume ? 

What’s that ? No, madam, for I would not 
impose on your credulity. I am an honest 
showman, what I display speaks for itself; I 
do not shout it up. And so, madam, openly 
I admit I claim no merit of uniqueness for the 
exhibit. This poor piece of the universal life 
is no rare species, he abounds; Asia indeed 
claims him as one of her commonalty. And 
to pursue the point without straining the 
statement, it is no more than truth, madam, 
that if you were now reduced to an atom of 
life unborn, pushing and jostling to invest 
your nucleus in a cloak of flesh, then, madam, 
if your susceptibilities will stand the shock, 
taking into account his peers in poverty in the 
continental breadth of China and the ampli- 
tude of the wide globe, it is but less than even 
chances that you would find your emergence 
into the world by no other gate than such a 
womb as he once, crying, sprang from. And 
indeed it is an afflicting thought, for where 
then would be your fine curves and the gay 
draping of your many dresses ? 

Somebody asks, where is the wonder of the 
exhibit? Sir, this famished man performs 
prodigies. But first, to take the sole fact of 
his existence, is it not manifestly a wonder 
that the sensitive spark of life consents to 
linger in such poor apparel as this wasted 
frame? Consider how cften life spurns the 
affront of such indignity; for you must know 
that, over the varied vastness of the stretch of 
India, one out of six, in less than a year’s 
space, judges its proffered life to be no more 
than a smudge or shadow of existence, and 


so, in infancy, declining the unrewarding 
hazards of drab toil and hectic hardship, dies. 
And in the wasting battle that confronts 
those hardy ones who yet take up the chat- 
lenge, so many the casualties, so few, in 
relation to the great mass of contestants, the 
survivors, iat each Indian child on its day 
of birth is assessed by average to rejoice in an 
expected space of life that will not carry him 
to his thirtieth year. 


So, sirs, my exhibit here, in prolonging 
personal survival, in sustaining, by no matter 


how narrow and painful a margin, the 
phenomenon of life by ten years beyond the 
space of a generation, in that alone, sirs, he 
has achieved the uncommon and deserves the 
compliment of your attention. 

The prodigies ? A gentleman in front asks 
for the prodigies. Sir, have but patience, they 
are coming soon. This peasant, sirs, I would 
have you know, sucks his sustenance from a 
soil that is not his own, or, if his own, is so 
encumbered by the exigencies of inescapable 
debt accumulated over a sad waste of genera- 
tions, that it would be a boon to be relieved 
of the burden of such doubtful ownership. In 
a hut of mud that merges into the dust of his 
poor plot, he shelters from the sun’s whips 
and the sodden intensity of the unending 
rains. At night in darkness, for the narrow 
borders of his woeful budget do not encompass 
the alleviation of artificial light. He cannot 
read; the government rates the necessity of 
his education at an expenditure of less than 
one monihly penny and of his health at half 
that princely sum. To cultivate his soil he 
employs the primitive scratching implements 
of time immemorial, and year by year, turning 
the earth sees it lose virtue, yet is unable to 
reinforce its vigour. He cannot, spendthrift, 
scatter even the cattles’ dropping on his 
means of life; they must be burnt to cook his 
frugal meals, or in the market, sold to push 
his annual income up to the thin value of a 
sterling pound. There, then, you have his 
habitat and base of life. How many of you, 
sirs, would have the courage to endure such 
marginal existence? Yet does this man out- 
number you by 10 to one, and still keep living. 


Now for the prodigies. The peasant, sirs, 
this meagre piece of obstinate animation 
battling against perpetual dearth and destitu- 
tion, this same tattered man supports millions 
and, sirs, by his labours and lack of well-being 
contributes to your own superior comfort. 
Yes, you do well to shuffle from foot to foot 
and avoid my eye, for the stirring of truth is 
a vexation to the smug spirit. He supports 
millions: the indolent landlord fulfilling the 
sole function of opulent ownership; the money- 
lender miserly and pitiless in the extraction of 
onerous usury; the maharajah going the 
rounds of his palaces counting his jewels, 
parading his capital city on richly caparisoned 
elephants; the Bombay business man enjoying 
occidental luxury in a waterfront flat; the civil 
servant counting the years to an easy retire- 
ment, abstracting misery into a cold tabulation 
of unfeeling figures; the city shopkeepers, 


industrialists, professional men, all the con- 
glomeration of peoples and classes who are not 
prime producers form the ascending pyramid 
based on the suffering back of the many- 
millioned peasant. And here in England, look 
to your incomes, analyse their source, pursue 
to the last penny’s proportion the tribute torn 
from the almost empty land of the India 
peasant. Remember the exhibit; consider his 
way of life, and comfort your conscience. 

Somebody says, “‘Am I my _brother’s 
keeper?’ Ladies and gentlemen, whoever 
asks that question feels the pin of truth pricking 
his bubble of comfort; he seeks to refute facts 
with a mocking phrase. Sirs, morals and 
ethics are not my concern; I am here to push 
home the perspective of fact. Whether or not 
you can shrug the shoulder of neglect at the 
avoidable sufferings of your fellow creatures, 
that I leave to you. But what you cannot 
escape, and what none of you, ladies and 
gentlemen, nor I myself, can escape is the 
political truth that we are our Indian brothers’ 
rulers. Each of us in this absent island is tied 
by links of power, which, while we retain 
them, cannot be denied or delegated. What 
is done is done in the name of all; to acquiesce 
is to authorise and so, sir, you, wielding one 
forty-millionth of the sovereignty of these our 
islands, reap the responsibility for England’s 
acts in that proportion, which renders directly 
upon your political conscience the effect of 
alien government on the lives of half a score 
of Indians. 

Yes, sir, ten, ten living Indians haunt you 
day and night. My purpose in showing the 
exhibit was to bring to you awareness of these 
living ghosts, these poor props of empire. Let 

(continued on p. 48, col. 3) 
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Kast Lymme: A Landmark in the 


v 
Debasement of the Novel 


by Hugh Sykes Davtes 


HE VICTORIAN BREAKFAST-TABLE HAD A 

drama, both fictitious and authentic, all 

of its own. There husbands made the 
awful discovery that wives had fled with 
another, and imagined the ensuing infamies 
over the cooling eggs and bacon; there wives 
were told that husbands, after sleepless nights, 
had lost their faith, or decided to go over to 
Rome; there was opened the letter which gave 
critical news of the family law-suit; there, at 
the very least, were read the morning papers, 
rich with railway accidents, Colonial wars, 
Midlothian campaigns, and the doings of the 
Royal Family. One such _breakfast-table 
drama, claiming to give the conduct of a 
Victorian lady novelist upon a_ testing 
occasion, has been preserved by family tradi- 
tion and filial piety. It tells how the great 
news of East Lynne came to the household of 
the Henry Woods: ‘‘ Mr. Wood opened the 
Times and for a moment politics and the 
money-market were forgotten, as, on the outer 
column of the page, in the most conspicuous 
position of the paper, the words East Lynne in 
large type caught his eye, followed by a 
lengthened and appreciative notice. ‘ The 
Times gives East Lynne a long review this 
morning,’ he remarked to his wife . . . She 
remained seated and asked no question until 
her husband, having read to the end, rose 
and handed her the paper. ‘ Forgive me,’ he 
then apologised, ‘I felt compelled to finish 
it, and fear I forgot that your interest must 
be even greater than my own.’ She quietly 
took the paper from his hand, and read to 
the end without remark.” (Memorials of Mrs. 
192) Wood, by her son Charles W. Wood, 


No Victorian wife could have behaved with 
better decorum or a more dutiful sense of her 
position, and it was all the more to her credit 
since she must have realised that her promo- 
tion from the status of mere wife to that of 
famous lady novelist would now follow almost 
as a matter of course. A review in the Times 
was a great rarity, and enough in itself to 
secure both fame and sales. Had not Adam 
Bede been launched on the world in the same 
way only three years earlier ? 


The review, moreover, was much more 
favourable than she had any right to expect. 
True it pointed, with the scholarly and 
judicious air of one who had read Aristotle’s 
Poetics at Oxford, to imperfections of charac- 
terisation and plot; the leading situation was 
judged to involve the prima facie improbability 
“that a divorced wife should return to her 
husband’s home, and should superintend the 
education of her own children ” —of course 
incog. ! And the villain, Sir Francis Levison, 
Bart., was found to be somewhat too bad to 
be true—at least once a murderer and several 
times a seducer of innocent, or relatively 
innocent, women. ‘‘ Coward! sneak !”? as 
the Earl of Mount Severn calls him in the 
book, pronouncing the awful curse ‘‘ May 
good men shun him from henceforth ! may 


AN 


his Queen refuse to receive him !”’ On the 
other hand, several of the male characters 
were thought to be unusually good, at any 
rate for a female novelist, and it was admitted 
that the improbability of the central situation 
had been skilfully mitigated by that favourite 
Victorian deus ex machina, a railway accident, 
which had sadly altered the divorcee’s face 
and figure for the worse. More important, 
however, than the Aristotelian technicalities 
was the underlying tone, the morality of the 
book. For this the reviewer gave Mrs. Wood 
very full marks: ‘‘ The feelings of the lady are 
just indicated to the point to which analysis 
may fairly go, and then the authoress retires 
with a wise and decorous reticence. Balzac 
would have handled and squeezed each 
throbbing heart-string, as his manner was in 
making his morbid preparations. But our 
authoress has a better tact and a chaster 
purpose. In short, she evinces the tact of a 
gentlewoman.” 

Sentimentality could hardly be _ better 
defined or described than this— as the strict 
avoidance of honesty and realism, of any 
endeavour to show human life and feeling in 
its completeness, as the exploitation, not the 
analysis, of emotion, as pathos without 


tragedy, as the stimulation of the tear-ducts 
without any stirring of heart or mind. The 
highest literary virtue is the tact of gentle- 
women; Balzac is morbid and infamous. To 
illustrate Mrs. Wood’s control of these genteel 
qualities, the review quoted in full the scene 
in which the battered and disguised divorcee 
attends, of course incognito, the death of her 
own son William, not daring (though sorely 
tempted) to tell him that she is his mother, 
but assuring him that he will soon meet her 
in Heaven—perhaps the most complete, and 
certainly the most completely disgusting, of 
all Victorian renderings of the Little Willy 
theme. It opens like this: ‘* By the side of 
William Carlyle’s dying bed knelt the Lady 
Isabel. The time was at hand, and the boy 
was quite reconciled to his fate’ Merciful 
indeed is God to dying children! It is 
astonishing how very readily, where the right 
means are taken, they may be brought to 
look with pleasure, rather than with fear, 
upon their unknown journey.’ And it goes 
on in the same way. It is also, of course, 
astonishing how easily, if the right means had 
been taken, and a little attention given to 
nutrition, housing, and the milk supply, the 
necessity for so many Victorian children to 
take this unknown journey might have been 
removed. But Mrs. Wood, together with the 
Times, the landlords, the purveyors of tainted 
food, and the capitalist class at large, clearly 
perceived that it was simpler and cheaper for 
everybody if society’s destined victims were 
reconciled to their fate than if they struggled 
against it. 

The combination of unimpeachable 
morality, tactful gentility, and Little Willy 
was, of course, quite irresistible. The libraries, 
records the novelist’s filial biographer, were 
besieged for East Lynne, and Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, the Queen’s printers, worked night 
and day on new editions. General Gordon, 
then campaigning in China, ‘‘ used to come 
riding from a distance at some risk, to get 


Illustrations to Mrs. Wood’s 4 Life’s Secret in The Leisure Hour, 1862. 


hold of the volumes as they came to hand.” 
Translations into European and Asiatic 
languages soon followed, even into Hindu- 
stani and Parsee, for those Indian readers who 
had not been prejudiced by the great Mutiny 
against Western culture would ‘‘ gather a 
large circle of Hindoos round them, and read 
the book to them in their own tongue ; 
seated upon the ground, the listeners rock 
themselves to and fro and laugh and cry by 
turns.” By 1907, a million and a quarter 
copies had been sold in Britain alone, and the 
fortunate authoress had made enough money 
from it, and from her other novels, to set up 
on her own as purveyor of tact and gentility to 
the best homes in the land through a magazine 
called the Argosy. Mrs. Wood made a fortune, 
and the standards, both moral and littrary, 
of the more popular type of English novel 
were permanentiy Jowered. East Lynne was 
the first best-seller of the worst modern type. 


The appearance of this notable talent for 
sentimentalising and falsifying uncomfortable 
facts was of special interest to those numerous 
and typically Victorian bodies which, under 
the pretext of spreading religion among the 
poor by means of tu’penny tracts, served the 
ends of capitalist propaganda, by persuading 
the victims of capitalism that any form of 
resistance to its exploitation was vice, and 
that all forms of quietude and resignation 
were high virtues. One of them, the Religious 
Tract Society, seems to have got into touch 


with the authoress of East Lynne very promptly, 


with an eye to business. The kind of “* religion” 
in which the Society was interested can be 
judged from its products. If I were the Squire, 
for example, was tuppence worth of verse, 
described in the Society’s catalogue as ‘‘ An 
exposure of the foolish notion that if we could 


_ better our condition in life we should be more 


contented and useful.”” Another tract was 
“‘ The Miner. In verse, describing the dying 
hour of one who was buried alive by the 
falling-in of the shaft in which he was at 
work. Showing the advantages of preparation 
for death.’”’ One can well imagine that mine- 
owners were willing to subscribe to a body 
which pfoduced such useful antidotes to the 
dangerous ideas of “‘ agitators ” like Alexander 
Macdonald, who were then fighting the first 
battles in the long, and still unfinished 
campaign of the miners for decent safety 
provisions in pits. Far cheaper and more 
peaceable all round if the miners, like Little 
Willy, gave their attention to preparing for 
a long journey and a Christian death, rather 
than to winning for themselves and their 
families a larger measure of life. 


In 1862, the year when East Lynne scored 
its great success, the Society was much pre- 
occupied with the problem of trade unionism. 
After nearly fifty years of sporadic and erratic 
existence, the British unions were at last 
getting their affairs into good order, and 
under the leadership of the group of national 
organisers called by the Webbs the Junta, 
were acquiring for the first time solidity and 
the promise of permanence. Under this fearful 
threat, all the resources of capitalist propaganda 
were worked up to a peak of activity, and the 
circulation of its tracts rose, according to the 


Society’s annual report for the year, to the 


astonishing figure of twenty-one million. At 
the general meeting, a Manchester clergyman, 
the Rev. Canon Stowell, gave this account 
of the good work in his district: ‘“‘I do 
assure you that infidel, polluting and profane 
publications are more and more losing ground, 
while Christian publications are more and 
more gaining ground. Even at this juncture, 
when the mass of our people are plunged in 
such deep distress, when they are undergoing 
an amount of suffering which I do not 


remember ever to have witnessed before, and 
when it might be suyposed there would be 
great opportunities for the infidel and the 
anarchist to exert their pernicious influence 
among the masses—even at this juncture, I 
Say, there is no attempt ever made by the 


infidel or the anarchist to influence them. 
And why ? Because the gun-cotton is deprived 


of the nitric acid and won’t take fire. We see 
among the masses of our operatives a degree 
of manly submission, and in many cases 
Christian patience, which entitles them to 
the respect and admiration of the civilized 
world. . . I don’t hesitate to say that these 
brave fellows, with their suffering wives and 
daughters, may teach all classes of the com- 
munity that noblest of all Christian virtues, 
moral fortitude—humble, patient endurance 
in affliction.” 

With a body professing these principles 
(and having the disposal of considerable 
funds) Mrs. Wood found no difficulty in 
coming to terms. She too ranked manly 
submission far above strikes, and Christian 
patience above any trade union. A little 
later in 1862, the Society’s monthly periodical 
for the working man, The Leisure Hour, began 
to publish a novel from her oozing pen, 
though for some reason not under her name. 
It was called A Life’s Secret, after the main 
plot, a trite business involving the familiar 
rash first marriage, supposed death of the 
first wife, marriage with a second, blackmail 
and imposture. But the real emphasis and 
weight of the book falls on the subsidiary 
plot, which centres around a certain Sam 
Shuck, drunkard, smoker, and idler, whose 
sluttish wife is always in and out of the pawn 
shop. To mend his unhappy fortunes, Sam 
turns trade union leader and persuades his 
members to strike. By some not very clearly 
explained process, this greatly enriches him, 
while it impoverishes his more industrious, 
but less cunning workmates. It is now the 
turn of their wives to visit the pawn-shop, 
while Mrs. Shuck flourishes under their 


envious noses the liver and bacon which she 
buys from the butcher in vast quantities, and 
Sam takes to cigars and dresses elaborately. 
This strange reversal of fortune does not 
escape the notice of Sam’s members, and in 
the mutual recriminations that ensue, Mrs. 


Wood finds an opportunity to discuss what 
she conceives to be the fundamental principles 
of trade unionism. The local doctor addresses 
a meeting of strikers thus: ‘‘ Binding your- 
selves to work on an equality, nine hours a 
day being the limit; eight hours perhaps 
after a while—That doctrine of yours is 
false and pernicious ; it’s in opposition to the 
laws of God and man.”’ Encouraged by these 
courageous and sensible observations, an old 
workman recalled the failure of the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union in 1833, 
and argued that all unions must similarly 
fail; another opened fire on Sam Shuck 
himself ‘‘and other good-for-noughts like 
him, what never did a full week’s work for 
their families yet, and are paid in gold and 
silver to spread incendiarism among you.” 
To reinforce these arguments, which Mrs. 
Wood and her sponsors perhaps thought a 
little too tough for the civilized and religious 
products of the Church schools and the 
monitor system, domestic scenes were in- 
introduced showing the effects of the strike 
on the men’s homes, described with all the 
tact of a gentlewoman: ‘‘A fellow of the 
name of Moody hung himself, and left a 
written paper behind himcursing the strike 
and the Trade Union ‘ which had brought 
ruin upon him and his family’”. And to 
make quite sure that the great heart of the 
working class, as well as its small head, was 
solidly opposed to the unions, Little Willy 
himself made another appearance, in the 
interesting character of a striker’s son, a 
flaxen-haired lad in the last stages of con- 
sumption, who thus addressed his father 
from his bed of sickness: ‘‘ Father, the 
Trades Unions seem to bring you no good ; 
nothing but harm. Don’t trust them ; trust 
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the masters now.’? Meanwhile, the weeping 
mother whispers to her wavering spouse: 
‘© When the boy’s dead, you’ll wish you had 
cared for him more than for the Trades 
Unions; and worked for him.” When 
Little Willy has finally shuffled off, in a very 


‘improving manner, the father plucks up his 


courage, speaks very harshly of the Union, 
and goes back to his boss, who generously 
permits him to resume his labour after 
signing the famous ‘‘ document ”’ promising 
never to meddle with the Union again. The 
villainous Sam Shuck is arrested and marched 
off to goal by two constables, for his part in 
beating up a black-leg who has died of his 
injuries in fearful agony. 

The Victorian working class did not, one 
is pleased to record, take stuff of this sort 
lying down. After a few instalments had 
appeared, a large crowd gathered outside 
the Society’s offices, threatening to break the 
windows, and the publishers were sufficiently 
scared to insert reluctant and disingenuous 
apologies with later instalments. Sam Shuck, 
they said, was intended to represent ‘‘ only 
the ignorant and unprincipled section of 
those who engage in strikes. Working men 
are perfectly right in combining to seek the 
best terms they can get, both as to wages and 
time ; provided there be no interference 
with the liberty either of masters or fellow- 
workmen.” It was a victory, even if only: 
a partial one ; and it seems to have had the 
useful effect of frightening off the genteel 
and tactful Mrs. Wood, for she never again 
exercised her remarkable talent for dishonesty 
and sentimentality in this particular field. 

Even allowing for the uncertainty and 
shortness of human life, and the number of 
important things to be done in it, reading 
East Lynne is not to*be reckoned a waste of 
time. For in its way it sets a standard, a 
lower limit of bad taste, corrupt feeling, 
pretentious style. And measured by this 
standard, the better writers of the century 
acquire new merit. The sentimentality of 
Dickens is the more easily forgiven, for one 
is grateful that he was no worse ; the failings 
of Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, Mark Rutherford 
in their dealings with the working-class 
movement are seen in more just perspective, 
and they become giants of fairness in com- 
parison with Mrs. Wood ; the courage and 
sincerity of the small handful of progressive 
Christians is the more justly appreciated 
when one realises against what a weight of 
religious corruption and distortion they were 
struggling. To be undiscriminating about 


the past is only a little less dangerous than 
to be uncritical about the present, and there 
can be no sound perception of what is good 
in our literary and social heritage without 
a knowledge of what is bad—and there is 
much that is very bad indeed. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street Ger, 2981 


“MARIE LOUISE” 
(u) 


“Its truth and sincerity, its excellent acting 


and scenic beauty overcomes all barriers of 
language.’’—Pat Kirwan, Evening Standard. 


AND 


“Strange Incident” 
(a) 


“Almost certainly the best double bill in 
London just now.’’—C. A. Lejeune, Observer. 


Two Documentaries 


Reviewed by Arthur Martin 


review provide an interesting contrast. 

The first, a fifty minute picture called 

Our Country, was made by Strand Films 
for the Ministry of Infornvation. The second, 
lasting half an hour, is the film Unity is 
Strength, made by World Wide for the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. 

Our Country was obviously conceived as a 
picture to show what Britain at war was like 
to people who had never been in Britain. 
Though it was originally intended for the 
U.S.S.R., the finished version now showing 
in this country is introduced by Burgess 
Meredith, speaking to an audience of 
Americans who have never been to Britain, 
at least during the war. 

The film shows all the strains and stresses of 
the two years which it took in production and 
the uncertainty as to the audience for which 
it was produced. To make a film about one’s > 
own country to be seen by foreigners is a 
very difficult task. What strangers notice 
about us is what we take most for granted. 
What during the war seemed new and strange 
to us was how things had changed from peace 
to war, the new restrictions, readjustments, 
developments of hidden abilities ; the giant 
airfield on the old pasture, the filling factory | 
in the wood, the bombs by the haystack. But - 
to the foreigner with a camera-eye, entirely 
different things weie important, different 
according to his nationality and his country’s 
distance from the battlefront. 

As a film for export, and with its present 
introduction we must take it as such, Our 
Country could scarcely be a worse imaginative 
failure. The type of observation which it has, 
demands from the audience an enormous 
knowledge of Britain. It should state facts to 
the ignorant. Instead it makes allusions for 
the knowing. And even if you have been 
living in Britain throughout the war, you 
have to be pretty well informed to understand. 
what is going on. We find for example 
negroes cutting trees in the Highlands. We 
are not told what the hell they are doing 
there ; and unless we happened to have seen 
another M.O.IJ. film called Welcome, West 
Indies, we would have no chance of knowing 
that they are volunteers from British Guiana. 

It was of course very difficult for people 
making films in England during the war to 
remember what our country looked like from 
outside. Bombs and black-out circumscribed 
our imaginations. There are excuses, produc- 
tion troubles, changes of plan, which the 
producers themselves cannot control. 


But it is only possible to judge the merit of 
a film by what appears on the screen. And 
Our Country, whatever its production history, 
must be regarded as a dismal failure. 

Not only is the imaginative approach to 
the subject provincial, but also the structure 
of the film is unsound, for any audience in the 
world. You can string beads on a thread and 
make a necklace, which hides the thread. 
But you can’t take a symbolic sailor and 
string a series of shots with him as continuity 
and make a film. And it makes it worse, not 
better, when you come to the end of the shots 
to supe JUNE 6, 1944 on the screen and send 
him off to invade France with a school of 
porpoises. 


Te TWO DOCUMENTARY FILMS UNDER 


The photography of Our Country is beautiful 
but the inability of Dylan Thomas to discover 
what his central theme was, cannot be over- 
come by technical virtuosity either in shooting 
or on the sound track. Thomas has written 
a commentary, which I imagine to read would 
be extremely lovely. Quite possibly, but by 
no means certainly, it would be a good 
broadcast. But on the sound track of this film 
it is a mistake. It has the crammed power of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, tight-packed with 
an imagery which wars with the visual images 
on the screen. As writing, it is individual, but 
not pretentious. But spoken to picture, it 
becomes pretentious. Its mood, too, virile, 
jagged, bursting into colour like an expensive 
rocket, conflicts with the soft, feminine mood 
of the photography. It’s like having to look 
simultaneously at a Braque_and a Corot. 

What makes.the failure of this picture such 
a pity is that the direction of people is ex- 
cellent. The director has managed to grow 
out of that old documentary tradition that 
nobody is ‘‘1eally real,” unless he has a 
wen, goitre or at least one tooth missing. 

Unity is Strength is almost exactly the 
opposite of Our Country. Ralph Bond, the 
director, and Ted Willis, the scriptwriter, 
knew their audience, members and potential 
members of the A.E.U. They knew that the 
film was to be shown in Trade Union halls 
in order to. explain briefly the history of the 
union, its functions, its future and the reasons 
why workers should become trade unionists. 
They never let the purpose of the film out of 
their minds. 

It is not a great piece of film-making : 
indeed it would be very difficult to make this, 

the first film ever sponsored by a trade-union, 
into a very exciting film. There is too much 
ground to cover. If, as is to be hoped, the 
trade-unions are going into the sponsorship 
of films, a body of trade-union films will be 
built up, which can be individually more 
thorough, because each is less comprehensive. 

The re-enacted scenes are the least successful. 
The early founders of the union might without 
much change have played the employers. 

The dialogue, as in many documentaries, 
is weak, because people are made to talk as 
they actually talk. Actual talk nearly always 
sounds false. The art of realism consists in 
making people appear to talk as they actually 

’ talk : and that means selection, condensation 
and high-lighting. 

But there is no doubt in my mind that the 
film will achieve its purpose. It will be strong- 
est among male workers, because the women 
though they demand Equal pay for Equal 
Work in the film, get no assurance from the 
Union that that is A.E.U. policy. That 
however, is a point which the Union, rather 
than the film-makers, have to clarify. 


Facet and Fiction 


PERFECT STRANGERS. 
Alexander Korda. 


THE SOUTHERNER. Directed by Jean 
Renoir. 


JOURNEY TOGETHER. R.A.F. Film 
Unit. 


Directed by 


Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 


idea to make a film about the inevitable 
readjustment in human relations necessi- 
tated by the War. Probably, in this country 
and in America, no other problem is so 
vitally affecting people’s personal happiness 


| | OWEVER OBVIOUS, IT WAS AN EXCELLENT 


at the moment. There are a hundred and 
one ways in which the social disruption of the 
last six years has affected our personal 
relation to society. Perhaps this film story 
states its epitome—the re-education in different 
fields of the two partners of a wholly inter- 
dependent and immature relationship and 
their adjustment to that relationship on 
returning to each other. But was it necessary 
to shy from the real issues by presenting the 
problems, conflicts, and misunderstandings in 
an atmosphere of near-farce, distorting them 
and weakening their dramatic force? This 
evasion of reality could only have been justified 
where some other form than a purely dramatic 
exposition of an intense human problem was 
aimed at. And quite obviously the producer’s 
original objective was not light entertainment 
per se: the urge, at least, for something bigger 
and deeper sticks out a mile—and hurts. By 
all means let’s have comedy, farce, or whimsey 
when there’s a suitable story for it and some- 
one’s available to handle it with subtlety. 
Let’s escape sometimes into the dreams of a 
thousand and one nights—we need it. But 
just for once, when we’ve got a film story 
with an idea, let’s make it without balking 
the issues. 

With this in mind, I find Perfect Strangers 
somewhat difficult to criticise as a dramatic 
whole; as such I think it fails, despite the fact 
that it’s sporadically very entertaining, and 
to many it may be entirely so. 
understandably uncomfortable both as the 
caricature of a clerk and as a film star dressed 
up as a naval officer. Deborah Kerr, when 
she’s discarded her moronic wife make-up for 
that of a pin-up Wren, is extremely charming. 
Glynis Johns gives a brilliantly taut perfor- 
mance which is memorable above others. 
There is, too, some strikingly effective music 
by Clifton Parker, and finally the camera- 
work. Georges Perinal was already well 
established as an exceptional artist and the 
way he uses his camera in this film will 
enhance his reputation considerably. But I’m 
sorry for all the first-rate technicians and 
artists who contributed so much talent to this 
picture. For their sake I should like to be able 
to accept the exhibitors’ valuation of it as a 
comedy of contemporary manners. 

It’s a very great pity that more people in 
this country couldn’t have seen La Grande 
Illusion, which has recently been reshown in 
London. It gave one the sort of experience 
which is a rarity in the cinema and seeing it 
again after so long made one feel very bitter 
about the fate of the man who made it. For 
since his inevitable departure for Hollywood 
until now, Jean Renoir, its director, has not 
made one single film worth looking at. It 
seemed very much like a repetition of the old 
story—Clair, Duvivier, and now Renoir. It 
seems that the French directors more than 
other emigrant continental technicians are 
fatally affected by the Californian sun; after 
all, look at the Hollywood work of Lubitsch, 
Billy Wilder, and dozens of Germans and 
Austrians. Even Fritz Lang was able to make 
Fury, if little else. , ie 

If we had to wait for Renoir’s acclimatisa- 
tion, or whatever caused this eight years’ 
sterility, The Southerner has been very well 
worth waiting for. Here is a picture with 
superb qualities, with all the sincerity and 
appreciation of _understatement which we 
expect from its director. To dramatise man’s 
struggle with nature and society, he has here 
chosen a simple story of the pioneering of a 
plot of derelict land by a farm labourer and 
his family. With his wife, two children, and 
grandparents, and with nothing in the world 
but a few acres, two mules and a dilapidated 
shack without a water supply other than 
what’s caught in buckets from the ceiling 
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when it rains, this man works and sweats, 
loves and fights. The genuine simplicity of 
the saga of the Tucker family is never senti- 
mentalised as this sort of story so often is on 
the screen. Apart perhaps from one episode, 
Renoir has handled his story with complete 
and skilful mastery so that we believe in 
and feel the tragedies and happiness of its 
characters. 

The film is beautifully photographed and 
very competently acted, particularly by Betty 
Field; though I think that old-timer Beulah 
Bondi was given too much rope as the selfish 
harpy of a grandma. And there’s Carrol 
Naish as the embittered farmer next door; the 
second brilliant piece of character acting from 
him in the last two months. 

Finally in this rather startling month, don’t 
miss Journey Together. Briefly it’s a docu- 
mentary of the training of R.A.F. air-crews, 
and although as such it loses something by 
being a year or so late in appearing, it goes 
so much deeper than a merely factual exposi- 
tion of events that its emergence at a time 
when we’re supposed to be training ourselves 
for construction rather than the opposite, 
needs no excusing. Apart from Ronald 
Squires, Edward G. Robinson—who makes a 
brief, smoothly professional appearance as a 
U.S. flying instructor—and his wife Bessie 
Love, the film has been produced entirely by 
technicians and actors serving with the R.A.F. 
You will recognise some familiar faces among 
the trainees, including possibly Richard 
Attenborough, here given his first big screen 
part. I think we’ll see a lot more of this very 
talented actor later on. 

The story is built on the training and 
operational experience together of Wilton 
(Attenborough), educated elementary school, 
and his public school and Oxford room-mate, 
nicely acted by Jack Watling. The latter 
becomes the pilot of a bomber and Wilton his 
navigator. The film is scripted in the simplest 
and most direct terms and depends for its 
dramatic force on our sympathy with its 
theme, that of co-operative human effort, and 
our belief in the characters that play a part 
in it. Incidentally, it contains quite the most 
intensely exciting sequence of a Berlin raid 
yet recorded on film. There is throughout no 
class bias, no over-emphasis and, as a relief, 
no attempt to represent R.A.F. aircrews as 
belonging to a sort of stiff upper lip service 
with an inhuman ability to suppress emotion. 
I found this picture much more satisfying than 
The Way to the Stars; I hope it’s as good box- 
office. 
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ANIMAL FARM. A Fairy Story by George 
Orwell. Secker & Warburg. 6s. 


Reviewed by Hugh Sykes Davies 


book, the only character of whom the 

author approves, and his sagacity is 
exhibited in the profound observation, which 
serves him as comment on all occasions, that 
‘* Donkeys live a long time. None of you has 
ever seen a dead donkey.”’? Dead horses, which 
the donkey tactfully refrains from mentioning, 
are quite a different affair; everyone has at 
least heard of dead horses, and of their being 
flogged. The whole of Orwell’s little book, in 
fact, is just such a flogging: a series of slow 
dull thwacks on a sagging hide, like the noise 
made by a tired drummer in a bad dance 
band towards the end of a hard evening. 

The chief victim of this sodden performance 
is Stalin, and the instruments of correction 
are the well-worn arguments of Trotskyism. 
The only novelty is that they are presented 
fabulously, with animal symbols. Lenin, 
Stalin, and Trotsky are pigs who lead a revolt 
of farm animals against their tyrannical 
master, drive him out, and run the farm 
themselves. The proletariat is symbolised by 
a strong and diligent, but rather stupid horse, 
who is carried off to the knacker’s yard when 
unfit for further work; the OGPU is repre- 
sented by a pack of fierce dogs, the Communist 
Party (apart from its porky leadership) as a 
flock of sheep, and so forth. And it all ends 
with the pigs learning to walk upright and 
assuming exactly the same rights and privileges 
over the other animals as those formerly 
enjoyed by the tyrannical farmer. The prin- 
ciples of animal liberation originally laid 
down by the pig Lenin are gradually and 
ingeniously distorted by the pig Stalin and his 
henchmen, and as a crowning betrayal of the 
revolutibn, the Stalinites enter into friendly 
diplomatic relations with the human race, and 
fraternise with them over long and luxurious 
dinners. 

The fable itself is by no means a dull one, 
and in other hands might have been worked 
up into quite an entertaining squib. Orwell, 
however, is destitute of sparkle, freshness, 
crackle, of all the essential qualities of a 
squib. What he has is a heavy lowering 
sort of malevolence which casts a gloomy 
and unpleasant colour over the whole piece, 
and a joyless determination to work in 
somehow or other all the main points of the 
Trotskyist case. It is indeed curious+to observe 
how hard and fast, how dogmatic, Trotskyist 
orthodoxy has now become: how thoroughly, 
in fact, it has taken on itself all the faults of 
harshness, formalism, and deadness which it 
attributes to Stalinism. The controversy over 
the possiblity of building Socialism in one 
country without international revolution, the 
parts played by Trotsky and Stalin in the 
military strategy of the intervention period, 
the pact with Germany in 1939, the alliance 
with the United Nations—it is compulsory to 
mention all these, and to say the same things 
about them. It almost looks as if Orwell 
had worked with some standard Trotskyist 
pamphlet open in front of him, and had 
merely transposed it into his animal key. 


“T book IS A SAGACIOUS DONKEY IN THE 


There is no broadening or deepening of view- 
point, no exploration of the interplay of 
motives which may drive leaders into corrup- 
tion and followers into subjection. Orwell’s 
understanding of the position he has taken up 
gets no further than the trite maxim that all 
power corrupts, and that absolute power 
dorrupts absolutely. 

One result of his mental inertia, of his cling- 
ing to a rigid, neurotically constructed set of 
ideas, is that Orwell fails to achieve that effect 
of surprise which is the essence of irony. In 
the hands of its great masters, such as Swift, 
the ironic method always lead the reader 
some way up the garden without letting him 
see where he is being taken. At first he is left 
to imagine that he is merely reading about 
the apparent and open subject of the satire. 
And then he is suddenly tipped over the edge; 
one little detail too many, one phrase too 
sharply barbed, compels him to realise that 
there has been a double meaning in all that 
he has read so far, and to be on the look-out 
for it as he goes further. There is, in fact, 
dramatic tension between the overt and the 
hidden meanings, and a theatrical climax 
when the hidden meaning is finally disclosed. 
Orwell entirely misses this effect. He is so 
anxious to make his points clear, to show how 
nasty Stalin was right from the beginning, 
that his two meanings are clear by the end o 
the first page, and remain laboriously open 
throughout. The story never gets going on its 
own account, is parasitic on the moral from 
the first page to the last. And it is very unlikely 
that the book will ever be read, like Gulliver, 
as a fairy story in its own right, apart from its 
dismal moral. 
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PHILHARMONIC DECADE by Thomas 
Russell. Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear. 


OME TEN YEARS AGO ENGLISH ORCHESTRAL 
music was in an anarchic condition. There 
was the B.B.C.Symphony Orchestra. Some- 
where or other it had a policy though it was 
difficult to find the persons responsible for 
that policy. Its funds came from the public 
pocket- There was the London Symphony 
Orchestra: This was a body of players who 
had broken away from what was Sir Henry 
Wood’s Promenade Orchestra, setting up on 
their own basis but not managing their own 
concert agency. There were the Royal Opera 
Orchestra and the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra. All of them hired themselves out 
and conductors too, were hired. Besides these, 
there was the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
which gave several representative symphony 
concerts each season, calling together an 
orchestra for the occasion. Strange to say, a 
conductor engaged to appear with any one 
of these bodies usually found the same faces 
before him. But stranger still, Great Britain 
did not seem to possess an orchestra that was 
as good or as representative as the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the Vienna Philharmonic, the 
New York or the Philadelphia. Less strange, 
Britain was blissfully unaware of this. _ ' 
One man, at least, was alive to it—Sir 
Thomas Beecham. For years he had devoted 
himself and his private purse to the promulga- 
tion of great music in this country. Cos- 
mopolitan he may have been, but he was 
English enough to crave a leading position 
for a representative orchestra. Knowing that 


he could not depend on players who flitted 
from orchestra to orchestra, he formed one of 
his own which he called the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Many of his new players 
were young and unknown, but they had to 
pass his personal tests. Being young, they 
were malleable; and under his direction they 
secured for themselves and held a place in 
world music in a pre-war world. 

War came and the very semblance of 
stability vanished for a time. Beecham’s 
financial coadjutors tightened their purse- 
strings and he could not carry on alone. 
Musical activity came to an abrupt standstill. 

Deprived of the benefits of patronage, could 
the L.P.O. continue to exist for the purposes 
for which it was formed ? Musicians are not 
men apart, but they are intensely indivi- 
dualistic. When it came to saving their 
bacon, that was their chief difficulty. Mr. 
Russell, who ought to know, seeing that he 
was at the heart of the struggle, says that their 
individualism is often accompanied by a lack 
of social sense. A few more responsible 
rmembers were for taking the business of music- 
making into their own hands, an unheard-of 
procedure. To most of them the L.P.O. had 
been just a nice situation, though naturally 
they had kept open-eye for chances of bettering 
themselves. They didn’t all see as far as that. 
Now they were called upon to be men of 
business. 

Some of them felt that war or no war, there 
was a live population all round them. The 
same idea had occurred to other people in 
other places. Hence C.E.M.A. Hence Jack 
Hylton, who suddenly proposed to run the 
L.P.O. round a circuit of provincial theatres. 

The L.P.O. took a chance. Or was it a 
chance? It played down. It played up. It 
lost money and got physically and mentally 
worn. It triumphed. Above all it mixed and 
learnt. Musicians were getting organised. 
Instead of sniffing at committees it formed 
them and sniffed out new experiences and 
knowledge. 

Development was not smooth. Having set 
up a Managing Committee, players who for 
years had been conditioned to accept authority 
as law were too inclined to leave everything 
to the Committee. Or some of them knowingly 
and others unknowingly formed an Opposi- 
tion. In one group chess was abandoned for 
study of Company Law and the knowledge 
gained was plied against the Committee. But 
both sides learnt what was what. Then there 
was the sheer intoxication of power. Mr. 
Russell points out that as, before the War, 
“‘ the conductor of a symphony orchestra was 
either the employer or the nominee of the 
employer ... he had considerable power 
over the players both from an artistic and 
economic standpoint.”’ This was accepted as 


Where ta hear 


natural. The Committee had now to establish 
its own authority and to persuade conductors 
to recognise it. Hawing done this, without 
much difficulty, says Russell, they could con- 
cede to the conductor his artistic authority. 
But there were leftists amongst them who 
asserted that rehearsals should only last. as 
long as they pleased and that their ideas as to 
interpretation could now be imposed on 
servile conductors. But eventually most of 
them seem to have been converted to the 
belief that democratic control implies and 
imposes self-discipline. 

The L.P.O. has not sensationally raised its 
artistic standards; but it has raised them. 
Merely to win a living made it imperative 
that they play more than they ought if they 
were to keep fresh. But they kept going. 
London entrepreneurs soon began to cash in 
on their success. Queen’s Hall having gone, 
the entrepreneurs were quick to monopolise 
the Albert Hall, which was a good spec. 
Mr. Russell alleges that they actually squeezed 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra out. Later, 
when the L.P.O. was engaged to play there, 
artistic standards noticeably declined. And 
there came an occasion when a conductor, 
reputed to be exceedingly wealthy, offered to 
take over the direction of the orchestra in toto. 
Patronage on terms! At that point the 
players rebelled on artistic grounds. Presently 
a theatre was found in London in which the 
L.P.O. could give its own Sunday concerts. 
Standards rose—though still not sensationally. 

Meanwhile, in the provincial cities muni- 
cipal orchestras were coming into being. Mr. 
Russell claims that these sprang out of the 
L.P.O. struggles. Then, in association with 
the Musicians’ Union the L.P.O. brought into 
existence a National Association of Symphony 
Orchestras which, amongst other things, has 
fixed a minimum of sixty players in the 
symphony orchestra, improved general con- 
ditions and cut out the overlapping of 
programmes. 

So far London has not officially recognised 
the L.P.O. Early in its ordeal and already 
glimpsing its potentialities as propaganda, the 
L.P.O. offered to enlist as a body. But this 
was entirely too much for the military imagina- 
tion. Later, the Ministry of Information 
approached and withdrew, now desirous and 
now filled with suspicion of such a democratic 
organisation. Often the B.B.C.’s intermediaries 
found themselves in agreement with the L.P.O. 
but without the power to conclude arrange- 
ments, and it appeared impossible to discover 
the precise identity or character of the hidden 
power which disagreed. 

Underlying Philharmonic Decade there is a 
creative philosophy. A consistent line of policy 
runs through ii. It has a signature-theme: the 
L.P.O., an institution rather than a job. 
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New Novels 


GVADI BIGVA by Leo Kiacheli. Hutchinson 
International Authors, Ltd., 8s. 6d. bag 
ACCOUNT RENDERED by Vera Brittain. 
Maemillan, 9s. 6d. 

TO THE BOATING by Inez Holden. 
John Lane, 7s. 6d. 

GIN AND BITTERS by Jane Lane. Andrew 
Dakers, 10s. 6d. 

BY GRAND CENTRAL STATION I SAT 
DOWN AND WEPT by Elizabeth Smart. 
Editions Poetry, London, 6s. 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder Marshall 


vapI BiGvA Is A STALIN PrizE NOVEL, 
(J tanstated from the Georgian. It is quite 

obvious that in writing it, Leo Kiacheli 
was not thinking of a foreign public. He was 
writing for collective farmers in Georgia, the 
same sort of people with whom his story is 
concerned. In consequence, his novel has an 
indirect impact on an English reader. One is 
conscious not only of the author telling a 
story, but of an audience listening to it. It is 
rather like eavesdropping. 

The central character, from whom the novel 
takes its name, is a widower with four children, 
an unregenerate type, dirty, lazy, crafty, and 
dishonest, but not a ‘‘ wrecker.”’ The story is 
the simple account of how he regains his 
pride and readjusts himself to the new society 
based on collectivisation. 

The style of the novel is a development of 
the folk-story. There is an elaboration of 
detail, an extravagance of fancy and a pro- 
liferation of incident which belong to the most 
primitive forms of story-telling. But under- 
lying this traditional form is a plot, which 
shows a very advanced understanding of 
psychological and political development. It 
shows the interesting growth of Marxist 
thought within the traditional Georgian 
culture. 

It is not everybody’s book, because of its 
indirectness. But it gave me a very vivid 
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sense, both of what is completely accepted 
now by collective farmers in Georgia and what 
is still cause for confusion. 

Vera Brittain is not a novelist. Account « 
Rendered is the story of a young musician who 
received an undiagnosed battle trauma during _ 
the last war which led him to murder his 
wife during this war. It is meant to be a tract | 
against war in general. But for a tract in the 
form of fiction to be effective, it must carry | 
conviction, both on the psychological and the — 
intellectual planes. 

Unfortunately, Account Rendered fails on | 
both counts. None of the characters come | 
alive. One recognises the sort of people they | 
are meant to be, but the author’s feelings | 
towards her characters are so strong that one 
never gets the chance of meeting the characters 
personally. 

Vera Brittain’s ideas, expounded with a | 
wide-eyed sense of their depth and originality, 
are not profound, original, or well expressed. _ 

There is not a glimmer of humour from | 
beginning to end, unless this passage on the | 
penultimate page is meant to raise a laugh. © 
The hero, that sensitive musician, has volun- 
teered as an R.A.M.C. driver (having dodged 
miraculously the months of training in Driving 
and Maintenance), and he is going to Tunisia, . 
expecting later to be dropped by parachute 
(with presumably his three-ton ambulance on 
another parachute), and he is saying good-bye 
to his pregnant wife on Richmond Terrace: 

“* They were both silent for a moment, and 
then he glanced at his wrist. 

“* <Tt’s time, my dearest. . . . Don’t watch 
me going down the hill. Look at the sunset 
instead. : 

“** Very well, I will. It’s certainly remark- 
able enough to hold my attention.’ ”’ A 

Inez Holden’s To the Boating is a collection 
of fourteen short stories, by the author of 
Nightshift and There’s No Story There. The 
stories are well-observed and there is a keen 
sense of dialogue. They are very varied in 
content, a Local Appeal Board, a cured lunatic 
at the seaside, soldiers returning from leave, 
a crashed airman in hospital. Everywhere she 
goes, the writer is at home, apparently. The 
queer diversity of life bombards her eyeballs, 
re-echoes in her ears and packs the forecourt 
of her brain. She has a most remarkable 
recelving apparatus. 

But with the exception of one story, Death 
in High Society, I found all the stories lacking 
superficially in plot and fundamentally in 
philosophy, -in the understanding of the mean- 
ing of all these bewildering impressions. The 
best passages were excellent reportage, but 
one of the essential differences between 
reportage and the short or long story is that 
the first merely says, “‘ This is how it happened, 
and if it’s not tidy, it’s because life’s not tidy,” 
while the second, taking exactly the same 
material maybe, discovers or makes a pattern, 
in which every one of those irrelevant details 
plays an essential part or else is discarded. 
And so one feels that this first impression of 
the author being at home everywhere is 
perhaps wrong and she is at home nowhere, 
and this is why everything, relevant and 
irrelevant, comes flooding across the page. 

Of Gin and Bitters the blurb says, ‘‘ There is 
nothing frivolous about the title, for the story 
deals with the evils of the introduction of gin 
through Dutch influence resulting from 
William of Orange’s arrival to usurp the 
throne, and the bitters are the development of 
the Money Power, the foundation of the 
National Debt. . . .”” I must confess that I 
prefer gin and bitters. 

Miss Elizabeth Smart is a young writer 
who knows a lot of words. But at the moment 
she has not got a lot to say. In time, she 
may have. 


Peace Has Her 
Theatres 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


HE FIRST PEACETIME MONTH FOUND THE 
London theatre doing what it could to 
be its old self. There was even a musical 
comedy Big Boy at the Saville, the kind of 
which it used to be said (I mean six years or 
a century ago), “‘ Dine well before taking.” 
I assume the first night audience had not 
dined well at 6.30 and the only explanation 
of their ebullience I could think of was, they 
were like Pavlov’s rats in the experiment he 
didn’t perform. In this experiment you fed 
rats with dinner and then played them a 
musical box several days running. When they 
were conditioned, if you simply took to playing 
them the musical box, would they lie down 
and sleep under the impression they had 
dined ? The answer seems to be No if they 
were rats, Yes if they were West End audiences. 
Earlier still and nearer VJ Day there had 
been another dove of peace in Mr. Noel 
Coward’s new revue at the Piccadilly, Sigh No 
More. Now Mr. Coward is above all things 
the man who has his ear to the ground. For 
the last twenty years he has been able to tell 
with reasonable accuracy what West End 
audiences are going to want a year or so 
ahead. Who but he, having gone through the 
Bitter Sweet of the late nineteen-twenties, 
knew that now was the time to climb on the 
band wagon and beat the big conservative 
drum, and so had his Cavalcade ready a good 
year before the crisis and the election of 1931! 
And sure enough hardly have the Japs cried 
“‘ Hold, enough ” when Mr. Coward is ready 
to nip in with his Sigh No More. 

It will be interesting to watch results. The 
revue may well have a fair run on its merits 
and on the merits of its performers, but the 
West-End audience to which Mr. Coward’s 
ear is attuned is less typical now than it ever 
has been in all its untypical existence. It is 
true there has been a moment in Mr. Coward’s 
history when he put his ear to the ground 
and heard quite unfamiliar noises. The West 
End just wasn’t there. What was there was 
death and destruction and a significant gaiety 
of resistance. A true reporter, Mr. Coward 
wrote Blithe Spirit and found he had on his 
hands a longer run than he has ever had in 

his life. But now he has got back to the old 
stuff, the revue about the West End for the 
West End by the West End and I think there 
is good reason to suppose that Mr. Coward 
may be as wrong as Beaverbrook and Bracken. 
For myself, I strongly believe that the general 
election vote, as well as against more important 
things, was against the Forces programme, 
against ENSA, and against the policy of the 
West End managers. 

There was also the expected play about 
soldiers from the War returning to Kingston- 
on-Thames, Mr. Chetham Strode’s Young 
Mrs. Barrington at the Winter Garden, and 
once again what we really hear is the slogan 
of ‘‘ back to normal.”? The norm in this case 
is what I can only call suburban emotion, as 
depicted up to 1939 on the West End stage. 

‘I shall watch this play’s life too with 
interest, as a symptom. . 

Mr. dielgud, i the absence of himself and 
his former company, has put in a holding 
force at the Haymarket led by Miss Athene 


Seyler and Mr. Cecil Beaton. Mr. Beaton did 
the décor for this Gielgud production of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. He has a most enjoyable 
time to himself, but mostly at the expense of 
the play, and I think there is some justice in 
Mr. Priestley’s complaint about  interior- 
decorator’s fantasies masquerading as serious 
theatre art. 

Another production which was to some 
extent determined by the sets, or more 
properly in this case the limitations of the 
actual stage used, was Rosmersholm with which 
a new London Theatre Group opened a nine- 
weeks’ season at the Torch. The production 
and performances, particularly Miss Joan 
Miller’s and Mr. Esme Percy’s bravura, fully 
deserved the welcome they received. I have 
the minor complaint that because of the 
smallness of the pocket handkerchief stage the 
group decided to play Rosmersholm in one set: 
sensibly, I daresay, but mistakenly. The point 
about the middle act (Ibsen didn’t change 
scenes just for fun) is that if it is not played in 
a bedroom it is in a dressing room next door 
to a bedroom. In fact, Ibsen got as near as 
he could to writing a bedroom scene. Rebecca 
should wear a morning wrap unconventional 
enough for it to scandalise the schoolmaster. 
All this was lost by transferring the scene back 
to the drawing room, and without the sense 
of intimacy between Rebecca and Rosmer 


that Ibsen meant this scene to provide we. 


lose a good deal. Losing the atmosphere of 
profane love we lose motivation for Rebecca 
in her bedroom confession of wife-killing. We 
lose the sense of Rosmer’s fatuousness—very 
important to the character—when he is 
sincerely horrified to think his wife’s suspicions 
may have been aroused: and we lose the 
drama of Rosmer’s departure because we 
don’t quite realise he is rushing in horror 
from the very bower of his inhibited love. 

I have been reading Kierkegaard lately and 
seem to detect his influence strongly in 
Rosmersholm. Ibsen condemns Rosmer and 
Rebecca unmercifully because they were fools 
enough to believe in human nature: humanists, 
they were doomed to be destroyed. This is 
the moral of his final act and is fundamentally 
what makes the end of the play inept. Ibsen 
gloating on the destruction of his progressive 
sinners like Kierkegaard, God’s spy, fails to 
come off on the stage in this production or in 
any other I have seen. We don’t believe the 
suicide happened and we have to fight down 
a desire to laugh. All the elaborate machinery 
of realism in the earlier acts goes for nothing. 
Schoolmaster Kierkegaard gets his revenge, 
but on Ibsen not on Rosmersholm. 

Ibsen’s tragic climaxes are worth dwelling 
on from another point of view, for this is 
where prose realism generally breaks down. 
For instance, if I were to write a Phédre 45 (as 
in Amphitryon 38 the number stands for the 
number of times in the dramatist’s estimation 
the theme has been dealt with before), I 
should be presented with a psychological 
problem so complex I feel the medium would 
have to be prose. But equally if the medium 
had to be prose I feel the end would have to 
be a deliberate anti-climax, not as in the other 
forty-four versions a full-blown tragedy. What 
it comes to is that to whatever length Ibsen 
was able to carry prose drama we still need 
poetry for the other half of emotion’s universe. 

“‘'The poet needs a stage if he is to write 
good poetic drama. The stage needs the poet 
to lift its action above the merely naturalistic 
and its diction above the commonplace.” 
Thus Mr. E. Martin Browne’s manifesto for 
his season of ‘‘ New Plays by Poets” at the 
Mercury. I agree with the first sentence but 
not with the latter half of the second. For 
instance, the diction of The Old Man of the 
Mountains by Norman Nicholson, the first of 
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these plays, is more commonplace than Mrs. 
George’s clairvoyante speech in Shaw’s Getting 
Married at the Arts, and the whole of the 
action is much more ‘‘ merely naturalistic ” 
than Shaw’s. The difference between a talking 
raven and Mrs. George is the difference 
between a mere conjuring trick and a full- 
blown miracle that Melpomene brings about 
as you sit unexpectant in the theatre, the 
miracle in this case of Olga Lindo as Mrs. 
George. No, Mr. Browne, it is not a matter 
either of diction or naturalism or the reverse. 
There are poetic plays in the language in 
which the diction is bare and the action 
naturalistic as a newspaper report, Arden of 
Faversham for instance, but they are still 
poetic plays. Poetry resides not only in 
diction. It is first in rhythm and in rhythm 
is melody and drama and ritual and much 
else beside. 

Mr. Nicholson’s rhythms sometimes 
achieved a pleasing lyrical effect but never a 
dramatic one. His story is a version of Elijah 
in an Arcadian pastoral setting that hints at 
Cumberland. It has the simple humours and 
the prettiness of pastoral with a good deal of 
theology of which I couldn’t make head or 
tail. There was a high lyric moment when 
the people marvelled at the rain. But is it 
not a sad thing if an Englishman with this 
tremendous dramatic tradition behind him 
turns away into decorative lyrics when the 
theatre is at his feet ? I argued after the show 
with a young poet who defended saying; 
‘* We’ve lost the tradition and have to start 
at the beginning again.” But is this really 
true? 

I have deliberately overstated my case. 
Mr. Nicholson’s play is a lyric poem on the 
stage with much in it to delight. It whets an 
appetite for Mr. Browne’s other courses of 
poetic plays. 

I have mentioned Getting Married, the first 
play in the Arts Theatre’s autumn festival of 
English drama. 

Pinero’s The Thunderbolt is the second play, 
a rediscovery of great interest. Apparently it 
has not been played since 1908, but now dis- 
interred will, in my guess, go into the repertory 
for a generation at least. Mark Dignam puts 
up a most finished performance in both plays. 
Mr. Roy Malcolm and Miss Dorothy Reynolds 
get their big chance in the Pinero—and 
take it. 

Finally there is Swinging to the Left one of 
Unity’s more successful revues, an improve- 
ment on its predecessor and though ragged on 
the first night it has had the usual process of 
re-editing and should do well. More musical 
than usual, it makes up in the zest of the 
singing for other lacks. Some of the satiric 
songs are excellent. 

. .. There, then, is the first peacetime 
month—a couple of revues, a new play, a 
revival, but the interest comes from the Little 
Theatres or the suburbs. Unfortunately for 
me I missed the new play at Swiss Cottage 
Embassy, a story of the colour bar which 
Hugh Burden wrote and played in. The 
current question is, Are we going to accept 
it as a law of nature that the theatre dies at 
the centre and what life there is to be found 
is at the extremities ? Or are we going to say 
the West End as such is a pre-war, a pre- 
election entity; there is now only the centre 
of London and that’s different. And if we do 
say that how can we enforce our words? It 
is an interesting situation. It is no longer 
that the West End managers and producers 
hold the purse strings—holding purse strings 
is a game many can play. What they have 
been able to do is to dig themselves physically 
into the theatres as lesseees or owners saying 
sigh no more ladies, we’ve shot the bolt and 
nobody else can get in. The siege continues. 
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—Graplic Arts 


THE A.J.A. ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


Reviewed by Peter Gunn 

HAVE NOT SEEN AN EXHIBITION OF THE 

Artists’ Interntional Association since 1939. 

This Extraordinary Year ! What an imagina- 
tive title for a show of progressive artists! The 
foreword to the catalogue tells that it was 
Carel Weight’s suggestion that this theme 
should be taken and that “‘ artists have been 
asked to contribute work which will, in fact, 
be a calendar of the momentous events that 
have occurred in the world, during the last 
twelve months. Think of how Rubens would 
have painted an allegorical ‘ Fall of Nazism,’ 
or Goya a realist ‘End of Mussolini,’ or 
Daumier a satirical ‘ Potsdam Conference,’ or 
of how the joys, trials and tragedies of the 
man in the street would have been painted 
by Breughel, Hogarth or Rowlandson, or an- 
other epic in semi-abstract form by Picasso.” 

Again the catalogue foreword: ‘* The artist, 
because of his ability to select and create 
living symbols, is able to bring together at 
one time the experiences. of mind and spirit 
gathered over months and years. Here in this 
exhibition we are presented with the cycle of 
events, personal and national, of the extra- 
ordinary year 1944-1945, the year that has 
seen the liberation of starving Europe, the 
ordeals of V1 and V2 bombing, the horrors 
of the concentration camps revealed, VE and 
VJ Days and the triumph of the democratic 
forces at the General Election, to mention 
only a few. of the major issues. 

“ We are familiar with comments in words— 
the written word and the spoken word, both 
making their appeal to the reason—but here 
is comment in the field of vision appealing to 
the imagination and the emotions. The artist 
is determined to say something about life in 
terms of his own medium; absorption in 
technical problems and methods of expression 
will sometimes have resulted in forms un- 
familiar to the public, but this should not 
have affected the emotional content. . . .” 

An excellent theme; a clear exposition of 
progressive theory (‘‘ W- ere f-—mili.r with 
comments in words . . .**); { was eager to see 
how all this works out in practice. Something 
momentous has happened in the world. Here 
in an A.I.A. show, if anywhere in England, 
we will see a reflection of these happenings. 
I must quote just once more from the fore- 
word, because I think it is very important— 
and correct. ‘‘ The time has now come for 
the artist to make his appeal to a new public, 
a new patronage which is awaiting his 
guidance. . . . He must lead.” 

I won’t hide the fact that I was disappointed. 
Where was the guidance, the lead? This was 
the same sort of exhibition that we saw for 
years before the War. Where the reflection of 
this extraordinary year? Would any person 
walking in straight from the street with no 
knowledge of these themes or theories be 
struck with the living reality of these paintings, 
for him ? Would he say: ‘‘Yes, I lived through 
this extraordinary year, I can understand this, 
it means something to me” ? Would he carry 
away such a deep impression of some work 
that from then on it would colour and shape 
the way he looked at things? I can’t feel 
that it would have any such effect on him. 
And am I being carping and impractical if I 
say that until the A.I.A. does in fact affect 
people in this way, until it does represent the 
best work that is done in England, it is not 
fulfilling its function of guiding and leading 
an intelligent and forward-looking people ? 


The practice seems to be dropping some 
distance behind the theory. 

To my way of thinking, of the hundred or 
so contributors, only some five painters 
produce any evidence of the impact of the 
complex present on their work, show by the 
development of their technique, of their 
vision as artists, an attempt to assimilate 
actuality and to turn it into terms of their 
medium. Two of these, Leslie Hurry and 
Felix Topolski, make an interesting contrast 
in their response to the time in which we live. 
Hurry’s one painting is, I think, the most 
interesting thing in the gallery. He thinks 
with his brush as great painters do, every 
element of the picture is felt, thought out, 
controlled. And he is a draughtsman. His 
vision then is clearly conceived and clearly 
expressed. ; 

Topolski on the other hand has no clarity 
either of vision or execution, to my mind. 
His ink and wash interpretations of events in 
Germany are simply anachronisms. We just 
don’t see, think and feel like that. Modern 
actual life is anything but baroque. His whole 
artistic attitude seems vague and unrelated to 
the present. The oil, Germany Defeated, is 
zsthetically undigested and _ indigestible. 
Rubens with all his richness was a draughts- 
man and always had control of his planes. 
Topolski has not. 

The oil V¥ Day by James Boswell I regard 
as an extremely pleasant jeu d’esprit. Painted 
in a high tonal key it is full of light and life. 
His other exhibit, The Monument, an ink and 
water-colour sketch, is strongly drawn and of 


expressive colour, but it is a pity that we did __ 


not have more examples of his wartime work. 
Illustrating another approach, the work of 


Julian Trevelyan and George Downs interested . | 


me. They have similarities, both showing 


_ what must be an intentional representational 


naiveté, Trevelyan especially, and an interest 
in the exploitation of pure, strong colour. I 
find Downs pleasingly direct. His Old Isle- 
worth seemed more successful than Round the 
Marble Arch, which suggested the treatment of 
a painter of stage-décor. 1t nas been said that 
conscious, intentional naiveté, as opposed to 
a genuinely naive approach, like that of Anne 
Carline’s After the Snowstorm, is shirking the 
issue and inadequate to the time, but I feel 
this is unnecessarily arbitary. Fresh patterns 
of carefully correlated colour are zstuctically 
satisfying. 

There is not any one road to the making 
of great art, but many. That is why we want 
to see representative work of all the finest 
artists working in England in an exhibition 
of such a body as the A.I.A. The advance of 
the progressive forces can be reflected in all 
new creative work, not only in its immediately 
recognisable social content but equally in the 
development of esthetic vision and technique. 
Surely a progressive, democratic body like the 
A.I.A. can find ways and means of roping in 
all those who are travelling the same roads. 
The outcome of this remarkable year is surely 
that the people have won their right to 
nothing less than the best. 


Ballet’ 


ASHTON’S WANDERER, 
Reviewed by Beryl de Zoete 


EVERAL HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDED 
See newly ended season of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in its original home. Michael 
Somes, one of its most sensitive and musical 
dancers, was restored to it by the Army; 


Frederick..Ashton, its finest choreographer, 

was released to it by the R.A.F:, and’ under 
his personal supervision. The Wanderer was 
revived forthe: sécond ‘time since its first 
sproduction- in January, 1941, 

The Wanderer has not escaped being the 
** howling ” success which is the. eventual fate 
of every production of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet; for it is apparently by howling and 
yelling that the Sadler’s Wells’ audience 
expresses its highest appreciation, But it is 
not: only the audience which now acclaims 
The Wanderer as a masterpiece.. The carping 
criticism: and lack of comprehension which 
greeted its first production have given way to 
the: njost respectful praise. The proverb has 
broken down, abd: familiarity has bred. 
approval, even the epithet ‘‘ surrealist ” being 
used. as a term of praise. Ashton composed 
this ballet in the incredibly short period of 
ten days, towards.the end of 1940. It was the 
sensation of its first season at the New Theatre. 

Time has confirmed our first impression 
that it is one of the great artistic creations of 
the War. At its first production it was merely 
called a Choreographic Fantasy, indicating 
that it should be considered as a symphony 
of movement, susceptible of analysis exactly 
as an orchestral symphony. There is no 
ballet in which the texture of dance and 
music is more closely related, nor which more 
nearly realises the kind of correspondence 
imagined by Dalcroze. Ashton’s fine sense of 
form here imposes itself on material as 
romantic and turbulent as in Dante Sonata, 
but with a subtler and firmer control of his 
medium; and the significance of his abstract 
choreography was so sensitively rendered in 
the medium of line and colour by Graham 
Sutherland that there are moments in which 
the dance groups seem to take mobile form 
from within the canvas. Thus the décor 
throws light on the moods of the ballet, and 
the change of décor in the middle section is 
not arbitrary, but an essential accompaniment 
of the change of mood in music and move- 
ment. In the Adagio we are in a different 
region of being from the brilliant atmosphere 
of the opening Allegro and the Presto and fugal 
Finale of the last part; and the strange groups 
who revolve through it are natural denizens 
of the sinister world of the backcloth. 

There was originally no book to this ballet, 
and this challenge to the perceptual powers 
of the spectator was evidently resented. What 
did it all mean? Its reception justified Jean 
Cocteau’s dictum that new beauty should not 
appear to be beautiful on first acquaintance; 
for it produced in a small way something of 
the same reaction as those other ‘‘ new 
beauties,” the first Post-Impressionist exhibi- 
tions and Stravinsky’s music, which aroused 
academic critics to frenzy by their insulting 
ugliness. The passage of time, and perhaps 
also the persuasion of heretical tongues, has 
made these strange dishes palatable. Perhaps 
it is only Time which has blunted the tooth 
of the first carping criticism of The Wanderer. 
But no doubt Constant Lambert’s programme 
note has done quite a lot towards bringing 
out ‘‘ the pattern in the carpet.” 

The Wanderer is the finest example of what 
I would call Ashton’s architectural imagina- 
tion, in which he surpasses every English 
choreographer. Other ballets appear episodic 
in conception beside his, however brilliantly 
worked out in detail. His design is integral, 
so that no part could be cut away or shortened 
without vital damage to the whole. Allied to 
this is his extreme sensitivity to musical 
structure as well as rhythm. He composes in 
the round, conveying his mental design almost 
entire into its new medium of dancing bodies, 
from whom he gathers, as they move, inspira- 
tion and plastic suggestion. 
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take the printing and publishing of the Daily 
Worker. 
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Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
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in any walk of Jife. This is what he says about 
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arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 
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